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SOME OHIO CAVES AND ROCK SHELTERS BEARING 
EVIDENCES OF HUMAN OCCUPANCY 


BY H. C. SHETRONE, 
Curator of Archeology 





CANTER’s CAVES — KETTLE Hitt CAVE 


Caves, caverns and rock-shelters are fruitful sources 
of archaeological evidence, particularly as regards the 
early phases of human development. Primitive humans 
the world over very naturally repaired to these ready- 
made retreats in time of stress, whether from inclement 
weather, danger from wild beasts or threats from their 
own kind. Thus every cave is a potential prehistoric 
habitation. 

Augmentation of the floors of caves through deposi- 
tion of wind-blown and water-carried debris and soil 
and through decomposition of the rock in which they 
occur, provides an ideal repository for the material evi- 





This report, dealing with the so-called Canter’s Caves and Kettle 
Hill Cave, admittedly is incomplete and is submitted as a preliminary paper, 
to be supplemented later by fuller information. It is the sentiment of the 
Society that where exhaustive exploration cannot be anticipated immediately, 
the results of partial examination should not be withheld from the public 
and the student. No attempt is made to include herein studies of the 
skeletal material and textiles found in the shelters. 


(1) 
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dences left within them by erstwhile occupants. Where 
caves are free from excessive moisture even the more 
fragile and perishable materials may be preserved. 
Without the evidences afforded by the caverns and shel- 
ters of western Europe, much that is known of the early 
chapters of human history would remain unrecorded. 

The Devonian and Silurian limestone areas of west- 
ern Ohio contain numerous caves or caverns, while the 
sandstone series of the eastern one-half of the state pre- 
sent many rock-shelters, so-called. The former have 
been carefully studied, described and mapped * as to 
physical features, but have not been examined for pre- 
historic human occupancy. However, it is known that 
several and perhaps most of them bear evidences of 
such use. On the whole they are not well adapted to 
habitation purposes, since for the most part they lie 
in the heavily glaciated area where topographical relief 
is not great. The exceptions are the several caves on 
Rocky Fork Creek, in Highland County, the entrances 
to which are from the side of the deep valley of the 
stream, in contrast to the sink-hole openings to the more 
northerly caves. 

Locations of limestone caves and caverns, and of 
rock-shelters which have yielded evidences of human 
habitation, are shown on the accompanying map. In 
each instance, the names of the more important are 
given. 

Rock-shelters are abundant throughout the coal 
measures of south-central Ohio, particularly in the 
Black Hand and the Sharon conglomerates of Fairfield, 
Hocking, Vinton, Jackson, Scioto and adjoining coun-, 


* White, George W., “Limestone Caves and Caverns of Ohio”; Ohto 
Journal of Science, Vol. XXVI, No. 2, 1926. 
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ties. Within these areas, and throughout the sandstone 
exposures in either direction adjacent to the Ohio River, 
there are hundreds of shelters, for the most part small 
and unimportant. They have received but scant atten- 
tion geologically and, with the exceptions herein noted, 
have not been examined for human remains. Probably 
the greater number bear some evidence of use by primi- 
tive man. For the most part the rock-shelters are ex- 
posed and to an equal degree wet, or moist. A few are 
of appreciable size and wholly or in part quite dry. 


The only systematic exploration of Ohio rock- 
shelters so far effected, up to the present, was conducted 
by Professor William C. Mills,* in three shelters located 
in Jackson County, Ohio. These shelters, known as 
Boone Rock, Buzzard Rock and a third without name, 
yielded a quantity of materials of the usual sort, but 
nothing of a perishable nature, although their floors, 
in part, were fairly dry. Animal and bird bones, bone 
awls, flint implements and fragments of pottery-ware, 
occurring rather sparsely, indicated but temporary occu- 
pancy by tribes culturally rather low. The finding, at 
or near the surface of the floor in one of these caves, 
of several small objects of European origin, indicated 
that use of the shelters had continued until contact had 
been established between the Indians and the whites. 
For the most part the occupants were demonstrably the 
Algonquian Indians of the region, with occasional visits 
from the Hopewell mound-building culture peoples, as 
evidenced by the finding of fragments of Hopewell 
pottery. 





* Mills, William C., “Archaeological Remains in Jackson County,” 
Certain Mounds and Village Sites in Ohio, Vol. II, part 2. 
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CANTER’S CAVES 


The uncertainty of results attending archaeological 
exploration is well exemplified in comparing the meager 
returns from the above-mentioned shelters with another, 
only a few miles removed. Canter’s Caves, so-called, 
are located about five miles northwest of the town of 
Jackson, in Jackson County, Ohio. The caves — which 
in reality are twin shelters, known locally as Echo Cave 
and Indian Cave — are situated on the east side of Little 
Salt Creek, the general course of which is from south- 
east to northwest. The valley of the stream, in this 
particular locality, is quite narrow, forming a typical 
“hollow.” Its borders are precipitous, as a result of 
erosion of the Sharon conglomerate and the gradual 
lowering of the stream bed. The caves are many feet 
higher than the present level of the creek, and while the 
stream primarily is responsible for their origin, decom- 
position of the conglomerate rock certainly is in great 
part responsible for the present size of the shelters. 

On the archaeological map of Ohio, Jackson County 
appears as an anomaly. It is fairly dotted with mounds 
and other prehistoric human remains while the remain- 
der of the extensive area of unglaciated territory of 
southern and southeastern Ohio is practically devoid of 
such evidences. Although too rugged and broken to 
invite primitive human occupancy, there are, within a 
radius of ten miles of the center of the county, 170 
burial mounds, a score of identified camp and village- 
sites, half a dozen earthen enclosures and a striking 
group of petroglyphs or rock pictures. Of the thirty or 
more rock-shelters within the area, practically all show 
evidences of occupancy. The answer is — salt. 
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The saline springs * located on the headwaters of 
Salt Creek, at the center of the county, were the magnet 
which brought into this otherwise forbidding territory 
countless streams of aborigines through a long period 
of time. That the population of the region was tran- 
sient, is evidenced by the fact that practically all the 
mounds are small, mostly covering a single burial; the 
village- and camp-sites are unpretentious and clearly of 
temporary or intermittent occupancy; while the rock- 
shelters, with one or two exceptions, show but transitory 
habitation. 


It is a matter of regret that scientific and exhaustive 
examination of Canter’s Caves cannot be reported. Mr. 
George N. Miller, owner of the tract on which the shel- 
ters are located, in converting the site into a pleasure 
resort in 1925, discovered and removed numerous evi- 
dences of human occupancy therein. Fortunately, Mr. 
Miller, although unaware at the time of the scientific 
interest of his finds, possessed an innate sense of orderly 
procedure. The two shelters were carefully dug over, 
all specimens, including even flint chips and animal and 
bird bones, being preserved. In the instance of fabrics 
and other perishable materials, he displayed an ingenu- 
ity in the matter of removal and preservation worthy of 
a trained explorer. Later, he graciously turned over to 
the Museum the greater part of his material for study 
purposes and display. 


In anticipation of this report, the writer spent some 
time at the shelter site in company with Mr. Miller, se- 
curing all available measurements, photographs and field 
notes. 





*For description, see Professor Mills’ report, previously cited. 
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The larger of the two shelters — known locally as 
Echo Cave — measures 108 feet wide at its mouth and 
has a maximum depth of 55 feet. Its floor is oval or 
roughly semicircular in form, and drops off sharply at 
its northern end or side to the bottom of the gully where, 
60 feet below, is a fine spring of water. The opening 


Ficure 1. A View of Echo Cave at the Time of its Examination. 


of the shelter is toward the east. The roof, at the open- 
ing, is approximately 50 feet in height and diminishes 
gradually toward the back, where it varies from three 
to five feet in height. The accumulation of sand, 
soil and ashes within the shelter varies in thickness from 
one foot to four feet. Numerous large detached boulders 
of sandstone conglomerate lie upon and embedded in 
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the accumulated debris. A view of Echo Cave is shown 
in Fig. 1. 

The second shelter, known as Indian Cave, is a few 
rods to the southwest of Echo Cave. It is somewhat 
smaller, but corresponds closely in its physical aspects 
to the larger cave. In form, it is roughly triangular and 
has, toward its northern extremity, a low extension, 
oval in form, about 30 feet long, two to three feet high 
and eight to 16 feet in width. The photograph (Fig. 2) 
affords a view of Indian Cave. 

In the shelter known as Echo Cave, Mr. Miller found 
a total of seven burials — four adults, a child, and two 
infants. Three of the adult burials lay near the back 
wall of the shelter, toward its north end. A third adult 
skeleton, minus the skull, was located underneath the 
edge of a large sandstone boulder detached from the 
roof of the shelter and located 12 feet out from the 
back wall about midway from north to south. Owing 
to the extremely dry conditions prevailing in the rear 
of the shelter, portions of the skin and tissues of the 
body were desiccated, thus retaining the bones of the 
skeleton in place. Parts of a blanket or garment of 
roughly woven fabric (Fig. 3) were in place about the 
hips. This skeleton was removed intact and is now on 
exhibition in the Museum. 

Beneath the edges of the same boulder, there were 
found the skeletons of two children and an infant. To- 
ward the front of the shelter, north of center, there was 
located a large fireplace, around which were scattered 
burned stones, potsherds and animal and bird bones. 

The skeleton of a young adult, partly cremated or 
accidentally burned, was enveloped in a vest-like gar- 
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ment of plaited rushes with a facing of deerskin leather. 
(Fig. 4.) This skeleton, found near the center of the 
cave, had been disturbed, possibly by rodents. Only the 
bones of the arms and torso remained, with the enclosing 
garment. 

With the exception of the above-mentioned skeletons, 
all relics found in the shelter were scattered promiscu- 
ously through the debris of the cave. 
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Ficure 3. Portions of Woven Fabric Enveloping a Human Skeleton Found 
in Echo Cave. 


In addition to the material artifacts common alike to 
each of the shelters, to be noted presently, Echo Cave 
‘produced a number of interesting and distinctive speci- 
mens. Among these is 2. pouch (Fig. 5), rectangular in 
form, of a loose reticular weave, the material being flat 
splint-like fibers. The specimen is about seven inches 
wide and long. Within it were found seven bone awls, 
only partly finished, made from split sections of the leg- 
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bone of the deer. This pouch was found in close prox- 
imity to the partly cremated skeleton bearing the vest- 
like garment, and may have been deposited with it and 
later dislodged by rodents. The form and character 
suggest that it was worn at the belt. 

The vest-like garment, mentioned above, is shown in 
Fig. 4. It is fragmentary, portions having been de- 
stroyed by the fire, either accidental or intentional, which 

















Ficure 5. Pouch, or Bag, and Bone Awls Found witha Burial in Echo Cave. 


consumed a portion of the body or skeleton on which the 
garment was found. 

An interesting basket (Fig. 6) was found ir the 
debris of this shelter. It suggests the modern shopping 
bag, and is woven of coarse grass. 

Most striking of the various objects from Echo Cave 
are a series of sandals (Figs. 7 and 8) representing an 
unexpected degree of textile artistry and some unusual 
features. A characteristic of these sandals is the long 
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broad flap or “tongue,” integral with the weaving at the 
toe, and extending backward and upward to cover and 
protect the instep. As contrasted to the flat sandal, in- 
tended merely to protect the sole of the foot, those from 
Canter’s Caves are semi-moccasin in type, woven in 
such manner as to extend part way up the sides and back 
of the foot. Cross-lacings of twisted cords and thongs, 
passing through the loops at either side of the sandal 

















Figure 7. Sandal from Echo Cave. 


secured them in place. The materials from which these 
sandals are woven are Nolina georgiana, and bast, or 
bark fiber. 

Five adult skeletons were found in Indian Cave, four 
of which were placed along the back wall proper and one 
just within the recess or extension of the shelter at the 
north. 

In the accumulated litter within the shelter, was 
found a large and remarkably well-preserved portion of 
a fish-net, shown in Fig.9. This net fragment measures 
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Ficure 10. Fragments of Leather and Cord from Indian Cave. 
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16 by 18 inches, with regularly spaced meshes three- 
eighths inch across. The thread is spun from the fiber of 
the Swamp Milkweed (Asclepias incarnata) and is fine 
and firmly made. The only other articles of more than 
usual interest found in this shelter were numerous frag- 
ments of twine and cord, illustrated in Fig. 10. 


OBJECTS COMMON TO BOTH SHELTERS. 


Numerous minor objects, indicative of the culture of 
their occupants, were found alike in each of the two 
shelters at Canter’s Caves. These include flint arrow- 
points, a few hammer-stones and two or three stone celts 
or ungrooved axes; numerous potsherds; bone awls; 
occasional worked bits of wooden objects; many frag- 
ments of woven fabric, cord and twine; samples of bark 
and plant fibers, strips of skin and leather, cut, fringed, 
sewed and twisted; innumerable animal and bird bones. 

The flint arrow-points are fairly abundant, of rather 
indifferent workmanship, and are made chiefly from 
native chert and from the Vinton County black flint. 
The greater number of them are notched or stemmed 
(the former predominating) while a smaller percentage 
are of the triangular unnotched type. A single flint 
arrow-point with the fiber wrapping with which it had 
been attached to the arrow-shaft, was found (see Fig. 
11, center row, extreme right). Portions of wooden 
arrow-shafts, both proximal and distal ends, were found, 
but none with the flint point in place. Several tips of 
shafts, pointed and slightly charred as though to harden 
them, were found. The hammer-stones from these shel- 
ters were merely water-worn boulders showing slight 
indications of use; the two or three celts found were 
fragmentary and of the usual form. 
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Pottery fragments from both shelters are alike and 
are from ware of fair quality. Tempering materials are 
shell and pulverized rock or coarse sand, with shell pre- 
dominating. For the most part the surface is plain, but 
cord-marked and fabric-marked ware is not unusual. In 
a few specimens rudimentary lugs occur at the rim, deco- 
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Ficure 11. Types of Arrow Points from Canter’s Caves. Specimen at 
right center bears thong with which it was attached to arrow shaft. 















rated with incisions or notches. A single handle from a 
vessel occurs. Fragments of very heavy vessels suggest 
their use in salt-making. The range of surface treat- 
ments is shown in Fig. 12. 
Bone awls from the two shelters are for the most 
part of the splint variety. A few are made from sections 
Vol. XXXVII—2. 
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of the leg-bones of the wild turkey and other large birds 
and a single one from the metapodial bone of the deer. 
A few specimens are drilled or grooved for suspension. 
The range of forms is shown in Fig. 13. 


Three interesting objects of wood are shown in Fig. 
14. Above is a tubular section of wild cane, suggesting 














Ficure 12. Fragments of Pottery-ware from Canter’s Caves. 


use as a pipe-stem. The tube is scarred at each end, as 
though from being held between the teeth. However, 
no tobacco-pipes were found in the shelters, nor in any 
others so far examined in southern Ohio, anc. there is 
no evidence of smoking by the occupants. In the illus- 
tration, in addition to the cane tube, are shown a small 
wooden wedge, and a section of twig or vine lashed to 
the stem of a plant. 
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Examples of woven fabric, twined and braided cord, 
skins and leathers are shown in Figures 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10, 14, 15, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25 and 260. 

Determinations of the vegetable fibers represented in 
the textile activities of the occupants of the two shelters 
were made for the Museum by Professor J. H. Schaff- 
ner, of the department of botany, Ohio State University. 
The most interesting of the several varieties of fibers is 


Ficure 13. Typical Bone Awls and Perforators from Canter’s Caves. 


the Nolina georgiana, or Britton, which occurs perhaps 
more frequently than any other. The Nolina, a tall 
grass-like plant growing on the southeastern seaboard 
(Georgia and Florida) was used extensively in the 
weaving of sandals. A number of the dried Nolina 
plants (see Fig. 15) constituted a part of a large mass 
of raw material for use in preparing thread and twine 
found in Echo Cave. Other vegetable fibers and sub- 
stances identified were: Big Bluestem grass (Andro 
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pogon furcatus Muhl), Little Bluestem (Andropogon 
scoparius Michx.) ; Indian Hemp (A pocynum canmbin- 
um L., Asclepias incarnata L., Asclepias pulchra, Lin- 
aria linaria and Abutilon abutilon); American Linden 
(Tilia americana) and several of the Monocotylea. The 
seeds and shells of the pumpkin (cucurbita pepo L.) and 














Ficure 14. Hollow Reed, Wooden Wedge, Twigs lashed together with 
Vegetable Fiber and portions of Gourds—Echo Cave. 

the gourd (Lagenaria vulgaris Ser.) were in evidence, 
as were all the common native nuts, wild grapes and 
other fruits. Corn-cobs were in moderate occurrence. 

The list of animal and bird bones comprised most of 
the common native species, with those of the deer and 
wild turkey predominating, and the rarer species, such 
as the fisher, porcupine and otter, absent. Shells of the 
mussel and the turtle were present in moderate quantity; 
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fish-bones were present, but rare, despite the proximity 
of the shelters to the stream. 


KETTLE HILL CAVE 


The Rock-Shelter known as Kettle Hill Cave is situ- 
ated in Berne Township, Fairfield County, Ohio, about 
three miles south of the city of Lancaster. The shelter 














Ficure 15. Dried Plants of Nolina georgiana from Canter’s Caves. 


is located at about the center of the curve of a crescent- 
shaped wall of sandstone (Black Hand conglomerate) 
some three-fourths of a mile in circumference and open- 
ing toward the south. The sandstone wall varies from 
30 to 70 feet in height and for the most part is pre- 
cipitous and cliff-like, with numerous smaller shelters 
flanking the principal one at its center. The depression 
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within the curve is the old bed of the Hocking River, 
which since has changed its course, and is now occupied 
by a small tributary of that stream. Immediately below 











Ficure 16. View of Kettle Hill Cave as Seen from the Cliff, one-eighth 
of a Mile to the Southwest. 


and in front of the cave is a fine spring of water of 
unfailing flow. The entire region is wooded and strik- 
ingly secluded. The interesting flora is that of the noted 
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Sugar Grove district, of perennial attraction to the bot- 
anist owing to its archaic character. All in all, Kettle 
Hill Cave was an admirable and inviting abode for prim- 
itive man, and that it was recognized as such is evidenced 
from the numerous “relics” found therein throughout 
the past several decades. 

For many years throughout the early history of Fair- 
field County, Kettle Hill Cave was a rendezvous for 
fugitives from the law, particularly those of the variety 
known as horse thieves. Early county records show 
that at one time heavy equine tribute was levied upon the 
rural inhabitants, until concerted action on the part of 
county authorities succeeded in ‘‘rounding up” the mis- 
creants and capturing them within the confines of Kettle 
Hill Cave. The records were borne out through the find- 
ing, by the writer, of numerous fragments of harness 
and other horse equipment during the partial examina- 
tion of the shelter with which this paper deals. 

Kettle Hill Cave measures 157 feet in length, 29 
feet in maximum depth and is 35 feet from floor to roof 
at outer center. From four to six feet of debris, con- 
sisting of habitation refuse, aeolian deposits, decom- 
posed sandstone and blocks of the component rock rang- 
ing in size from inconsiderable fragments to pieces of 
several tons weight, covers the floor of the shelter. 
Views of the shelter are shown in Figs. 16, 17 and 18. 

In the spring of 1925, local Boy Scouts, armed with 
the common knowledge that relics were to be found in 
the shelter, engaged in desultory digging. Their efforts 
produced a number of objects of the usual sort, and a 
remarkably interesting burial. This burial (Fig. 19) 
was that of a female, of early middle life, which had 











Figure 17, Interior of Kettle Hill Cave, Looking West. 











Ficure 18. Eastern End of Kettle Hill Cave. 
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been deposited just below the surface of the debris, be- 
neath the inclined edge of a large block of sandstone. 
The body had been buried in a flexed position, on the 
right side. Owing to the extreme dryness of the shel- 
ter, the skeleton, as well as the skin and tissues envel- 
oping it and a burial shroud consisting of several thick- 
nesses or folds of woven fabric, were remarkably well 
preserved. 

Fortunately, news of the discovery came to the atten- 
tion of Robert Goslin, of Lancaster, a local student of 
archeology, who since has served as field assistant to 
the writer. Mr. Goslin repaired to the scene and effected 
the removal of the “mummy” with consummate care. 

In the spring of 1926, the writer, in company with 
Mr. Goslin, spent one week in a preliminary examina- 
tion of Kettle Hill Shelter. It was found that prac- 
tically the entire deposit to a depth of two to three feet, 
had been worked over by the Boy Scouts and by other 
local relic hunters who had preceded them. These early 
searchers, it is learned, had removed several skeletons, 
none of which presented the accidental mummification 
noted in the foregoing burial. They secured many flint 
arrow-points, pottery fragments, bone awls and a single 
“birch-bark” sandal. 

Our examination disclosed that the heavy deposit 
within the shelter was proverbially dust-dry, so that its 
examination was attended with marked discomfort. The 
mere setting of a foot upon its surface sufficed to raise a 
cloud of dust, and when disturbed by the shovel or the 
trowel, the air immediately became charged with im- 
palpable dust particles. Owing to lack of time, only 
sufficient examination was effected to make certain that 
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further amateur digging would not disturb remains of 
an important character. While no further burials were 
disclosed, objects of interest rewarded this partial ex- 
ploration. Surprisingly enough, only the upper two feet 
of the deposit appeared to be prolific in occupation evi- 
dences, while beneath lay a more or less sterile belt of 
about equal thickness. At one point only was the deposit 
removed to the floor, where scant charcoal and ash, a 
few bits of charred bone and flint chips indicated habi- 
tation. Thorough examination of this shelter, planned 
for the future, may reveal very early occupation, pos- 
sibly by a pre-pottery people. Although no pottery was 
in evidence in the lower levels examined — an area of 
approximately ten feet square — the assumption of pre- 
pottery habitation on such scant evidence would be, of 


course, unjustified. It is felt, however, that any existing 
evidence of very early habitation of the Ohio area will 
be found, if at all, in such shelters as that at Kettle Hill 
Cave. 


An interesting object unearthed from the debris of 
the shelter is the petroglyph shown in Fig. 20. The stone 
itself, a detached fragment of the component sandstone, 
roughly rectangular in form and measuring approxi- 
mately 20 inches across in either dimension, apparently 
is from the roof or side of the shelter. On it are incised 
the boldly outlined figures of two human beings with 
bird-like heads and flowing hair or head-dresses. Por- 
tions of other similar figures may be discerned, the sev- 
eral individuals apparently forming a procession, each 
with a hand outstretched as if to grasp the hair of the 
preceding one. 
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A single sandal, in fragmentary condition (Fig. 21), 
was found to be similar in every respect to those secured 
at Canter’s Caves and noted elsewhere in this report. 

Most interesting, perhaps, of the objects secured 














Ficure 20. Sandstone Slab Bearing Pictographs—Found in Kettle Hill Cave. 


from this shelter is a feather neck-piece, shown in Fig. 
22. This interesting ornament, in a gratifying state of 
preservation, is made from feathers of the owl and the 
wild turkey, closely interwoven with bast fibers into a 
crescentic, gorget-like form, with double twisted cords 

















Ficure 21. Sandal Woven from Bast Fiber—from Kettle Hill Cave. 














Figure 22. Feather Neck Ornament Found in Kettle Hill Cave. 


(30) 
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at either end for fastening about the neck. The original 
sheen or lustre is still retained on one or two of the 
turkey feathers. 

In Figure 23, left, are shown several objects of wood. 
At the extreme left is a five-inch section of a slender 
twig, about one end of which is a closely-knit covering of 


1 


Ficure 23. Objects of Wood and Bone from Kettle Hill Cave. 














twined cord. Adjoining it in the photograph is a section 
of wild grape-vine, with one end wrapped in pliable 
leather and bearing a red pigment. This specimen sug- 
gests use as a paint-brush. Above this specimen and 
adjoining it are two sections of wooden arrow-shafts, 
and a wooden awl or needle. The three specimens to 
the right of the photograph are typical splint bone awls, 
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The faunal remains found in this shelter were those 
of the commoner animals and birds, with the wild turkey 
and the deer predominating, as at Canter’s Caves. The 
mussels and fish were somewhat more in evidence than 
at the latter shelters. 


Determination of vegetable remains and plant fibers, 
by Professor J. H. Schaffner, of Ohio State University, 
disclosed two interesting developments. While use of 
Nolina fibers, so much in evidence at Canter’s Caves, 
seems to be absent, employment of Asclepias incarnata 
was much in evidence. In conjunction with a large mass 
of partially prepared fibers, consisting mainly of the 
Indian Hemp, was a fine pod and stem of the plant, 
which most readers will recognize as that of the slender, 
graceful Swamp Milkweed, sometimes called Indian 
Hemp (Asclepias incarnata), Fig 24. A second devel- 
opment was that of the determination of the fiber used 
in certain heavy rope-like braided cord (Fig. 25), as 
being that of the Rattlesnake Master (Eryngium 
aquaticum L.). 

The commoner objects found in the debris of Kettle 
Hill Shelter, including flint arrow-points, potsherds, and 
so forth, were in every respect identical with those found 
at Canter’s Caves, and by Professor Mills at the Boone 
and Buzzard Shelters, in Jackson County. It seems in- 
dubitable that for the most part the occupants of the 
rock-shelters of southern Ohio, in so far as examined, 
were the Algonquian tribesmen of pre-Columbian and 
proto-historic times. Evidences of intensive or remote 
occupancy are lacking, with the exception noted for 
Kettle Hill Cave, where early occupancy is indicated but 
unproved. In Jackson County, where the salt springs 

















Ficure 24. Vegetable Fibers Partially prepared for Weaving—From 
Kettle Hill Cave. 





























Ficure 25. Cord and Fabric from Kettle Hill Cave. 
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doubtless attracted all alike, the shelters bear some scant 
evidence, such as isolated potsherds, of the presence of 
the highly developed Hopewell Culture, and perhaps of 
still others as yet unidentified. 

















THE QUAKERS, THEIR MIGRATION TO THE 
UPPER OHIO, THEIR CUSTOMS 
AND DISCIPLINE 


BY H. E. SMITH, MARIETTA, OHIO 


George Fox was the Father of the Quaker Meeting, 
sometimes called Friends’ Meeting. He tells us that 
“Truth sprang up first (to us to be a people to the Lord) 
in Leicestershire, England, in 1644.” He describes how 
“the movement first spread to the neighboring counties, 
then by 1654 over England, Scotland and Ireland; in 
1655 many went beyond the seas and in 1656 Truth 
broke forth in America.” 

In a General Epistle dated 1660, Germany, America, 
Virginia and many other places, as Florence, Mantua, 
Palatine, Tuscany, Italy, Rome, Turkey, Jerusalem, 
France, Geneva, Norway, Barbadoes, Bermuda, An- 
tigua, Jamaica, Surinam and Newfoundland are men- 
tioned as having been visited: by Friends. 

In all the work of the Meetings, women have shared 
an equal responsibility with the men. One of Fox’s 
earliest followers was Margaret Fell, then the wife of 
Judge Fell of Swarthmore, who, on the death of the 
Judge, became the wife of George Fox. She was a 
woman of position and wealth, and she used both to 
advance the teachings of Fox. Swarthmore Hall, the 
home of the Fells, who with the Kirbys, were Lords of 
the Manor of Ulverston, became a center for the going 
and coming of Quaker preachers to all parts of the 
world and Margaret Fell, assisted by her daughters, 
Sarah and Rachel, was truly the Mother in Israel to the 


new faith. 
(35) 
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At the beginning, Fox and his followers did not have 
in mind the establishment of a new church, but as he 
began to speak to the people, directing them “to the 
Divine Light of Christ and His Spirit in their hearts, 
by which Light they might see their sins and by which 
Light they might also see their Saviour, Jesus Christ, 
to save them from their sins,” he found that many 
came to hear him who had, in their own meditations, 
known of the Inner Light, and who, when called to- 
gether by Fox, found themselves in unity with him, and 
an organization was unconsciously begun. ‘They first 
called themselves ‘Children of the Light,” then the 
“Friends of Truth,” then the “Religious Society of 
Friends.” George Fox says: “In 1650, we were first 
called Quakers by Justice Bennett, because I bid them 
tremble at the word of the Lord.” 

Fox lived long enough to see the Quakers become 
an active factor in the religious life not only in England, 
Germany, Holland, and Ireland, but also across the 
seas in America. On his return from a trip which 
took him into Jamaica, Maryland, New England, Vir- 
ginia, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and the 
Carolinas, in a Manuscript Journal of his American 
Journey, Fox estimates that he traveled 16,149 miles, 
from October, 1671, to May, 1673. Dr. R. M. Jones 
says: “When Fox sailed away for Bristol, he left be- 
hind him a strong group of Friends (Quakers), stretch- 
ing, with some breaks, from the coast of New Hamp- 
shire to Albemarle Sound in the Carolinas, having ac- 
complished a piece of labor which, so far as I know, no 
visitor to America in Colonial times paralleled.” 

For one hundred years, or until the Revolutionary 
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Grandmother of the author and one of the early pioneers of 
Morgan County, who in 1835 came with her husband, William 
Smith, from Belmont County, Ohio. Her people had come 
from North Carolina to Belmont County about the year 1800. 
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War, Friends continued to increase in number, influ- 
ence and power in America, reaching from Rhode Island 
to the Carolinas, with Pennsylvania in the center, the 
scene of Penn’s Holy Experience. During this hundred 
years, a moving of the Quakers from the North toward 
the South was continually in progress. From far-away 
Nantucket, they came down through Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, stopping awhile in Maryland, then went on 
into Virginia and, before the Revolutionary War was 
over, they had passed through the Carolinas into 
Georgia. Not all the Quakers moved South, but so 
many went that Stephen B. Weeks, in Southern Quakers 
and Slavery, says, “The influence of these new settlers 
was so distinct that I have ventured to call this move- 
ment the replanting of Southern Quakerism.” The 
cause of this movement was threefold. In New Eng- 
land, especially in Nantucket, many had been forced 
to become fishermen. The whaling industry was wan- 
ing and they had to seek new homes. The Southland 
beckoned them. Second, the Quaker’s attitude toward 
war, both in the Indian wars and the Revolutionary 
War, caused suspicion concerning many of his actions 
and no doubt many unpleasant affairs occurred, espe- 
cially around Philadelphia and New York, so their fam- 
ilies became dissatisfied and wanted to seek new sur- 
roundings. Third, the Quakers were primarily farmers. 
In the South was plenty of land which was purchased 
by them and converted into large plantations. Favor- 
able reports of the country went back to the North and 
others were urged to follow until the Quakers were in 
the majority in many parts of Virginia, North and 
South Carolina and northern Georgia. 
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At the time of the immigration of the Quakers to 
the southern country, slavery existed in the North as 
well as the South and it would not, at that time, impress 
them that they were settling in a slaveholding country; 
but the feeling toward holding slaves in the North 
changed very rapidly and the Mason and Dixon’s line, 
together with the Ohio River, soon became the boundary 
between the slave and free states. 

The Southern Quakers found themselves in a strange 
and unpleasant position. Their teachings opposed slav- 
ery and their brethren in the North were continually 
admonishing them concerning their treatment of the 
black man. They first raised their voices against the 
buying and selling of slaves. This was made a dis- 
ownable act in Virginia as early as 1772; then they gave 
their attention to the bodily comfort of their slaves, also 
encouraging them to read and write, and following close 
upon these reforms was the movement for Emancipa- 
tion and Colonization. 

At a Monthly Meeting held at South River, Virginia, 
on the 20th day of the Ninth month, 1777, the Meeting 
appointed William Johnson and Christopher Anthony 
“to assist those Friends appointed to labor with such 
Friends as still hold their negroes in bondage, to con- 
vince them, if possible, of the evil of that practice and 
its inconsistency with our Christian profession.” 

It was again ordered in 1780 that those who con- 
tinued to hold their fellow creatures in bondage were to 
be particularly visited and labored with. 

In 1788, it was inserted in the discipline “that none 
among us be concerned in importing, buying, selling, 
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holding, or overseeing slaves, and that all bear a faith- 
ful testimony against the practice.” 

Thus it is seen that at the close of the century, the 
Virginia Quakers had practically freed themselves from 
slavery, yet it is evident that they were not satisfied with 
their surroundings and that they would embrace an 
opportunity to seek new homes. 
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NEW GARDEN MEETING-HOUSE—NORTH CAROLINA. 
Occupied from 1785 to about 1820, when a new brick Meeting-house was 
built. 

The Carolina Quakers were not only in accord with 
their Virginia brethren in their desire for the black 
man’s freedom, but they went farther ‘n that they de- 
sired him to be secure and protected after he became 
free. This aggressiveness on the part of North Caro- 
lina brought about enactments of certain laws by the 
Assembly of 1796, that were aimed directly at the Qua- 
kers. For example, “No slave shall be set free in any 
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case or under any pretense whatever, except for meri- 
torious service, to be adjudged of and allowed by the 
County Court and license first had and obtained there- 

This law brought out the true spirit of the sect, the 
church itself became a slaveholder, or in other words, 
the church would appoint a committee, who had power 
to receive slaves from masters who wished to free them; 
thus the Quaker was released from being a slaveholder 
and the slave was virtually free. It can be easily seen 
that manumission and colonization societies would soon 
follow and successful colonies were founded in Haiti 
and Liberia. 

Those conflicts between the state and the church 
could only cause an uneasiness among the Quakers and, 
as in Virginia, those in the Carolinas also were ready 
to look for new homes. 

Away to the northward beyond the mountains and 
beyond the Ohio River, was a new country, rich in all 
the natural resources, suitable to the crops that their 
forefathers cultivated in Pennsylvania, and above all, 
the Great Ordinance, that created the Northwest Terri- 
tory, guaranteed that neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude, except for crime, was ever to be permitted in 
any of this territory. 

As early as 1782, two Monthly Meetings had been 
established in southwestern Pennsylvania near the Mo- 
nongahela River, one called Westland and the other 
Redstone. These Meetings were the stepping-stones to 
the Northwest for the Quaker of the South. 

In the eastern central part of North Carolina was a 
Quarterly Meeting, known as Contentnea. One of its 
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branches was Coresound Monthly Meeting, in Carteret 
County. The propriety of removing to the west had 
been seriously considered and finally two of its members 
were deputed to go and visit the new country and report 
their judgment. They were Joseph Dew and Horton 
Howard. Trent Monthly Meeting, in Jones County, 
also sent a representative, Aaron Brown. These men 
traveled with duly accredited minutes. The following 
is evidence that they crossed the mountains safely: 


At Westland Monthly Meeting of Friends, twenty-second 
of Sixth Month, 1799. 

Our esteemed Friends, Joseph Dew and Horton Howard, at- 
tended this meeting and produced certificates from a Monthly 
Meeting at Coresound, in Carteret County, North Carolina, ex- 
pressive of Friends’ unity with their viewing this part of the 
country and other parts adjacent, with a prospect of removing 
and settling within the verge of this, if way should open, and 
our friend, Aaron Brown, also attended and produced an extract 
from the minutes of a Monthly Meeting on Trent River, Jones 
Country, North Carolina, expressive of their unity and con- 
currence with his accompanying our aforesaid Friends, whose 
company, exemplary deportment and cautious proceeding, in so 
weighty a matter as they are engaged in, obtained our approba- 
tion and is satisfactory to us, and the religious labors of Joseph 
Dew, who is certified to be an approved minister, have been 
acceptable and edifying. 


Joseph Dew, Horton Howard and Aaron Brown 
were men of vision. They undoubtedly extended their 
investigation beyond the Ohio River, but as their report 
was a verbal one, we know only its reaction. Coresound 
Monthly Meeting started a stream of families to the 
northwest. Aaron Brown’s report was such that cer- 
tificates of removal, addressed to Westland, were 
granted to all its members, after which the Meeting was 
duly closed and all the records, etc., returned to the 
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Quarterly Meeting, with information that there was no 
more a Trent Quarterly Meeting. It was in the first 
month of the year 1800, that this body of men, women 
and children started for their new home to the north- 
ward, taking with them horses, cattle, bedding, and 
such household furnishings as could be hauled on roads 
through the wilderness over plains, valleys and moun- 
tains. After five months, we hear from them from the 
minutes of the Westland Monthly Meeting, Sixth 
Month, 1800: 


This Meeting is in receipt of extracts from the minutes and 
proceedings of a Monthly Meeting on Trent River, in Jones 
County, North Carolina, telling of the exercises of Friends of 
that meeting which resulted in that meeting, almost in a body, 
concluding to issue certificates to nearly all its members, and 
surrendering their privileges of holding meeting, to Contentnea 
Quarterly Meeting, and as many of these aforesaid Friends and 
their families (and several from the Monthly Meeting of Core- 
sound, in Carteret County, North Carolina), have arrived and are 
now as sojourners in the vicinity of this meeting, and being a 
subject of such magnitude and importance, this meeting ap- 
pointed David Greave (and eleven others) to confer with them, 
give such advice and assistance as may be necessary to procure 
a settlement for Friends in the Territory Northwest of the Ohio 
River and report to our next meeting. 


After resting in the vicinity of Westland and Red- 
stone, Pennsylvania, for several months, this company 
moved on across the Ohio River, just north of Wheel- 
ing, into the Northwest Territory, the Ninth month, 
1800, three years before Ohio became a State. Six miles 
up a small stream that empties into the Ohio River at 
Bridgeport, they spent their first First-Day—not having 
omitted their meeting for worship on this day—upon a 
log they held the first Quaker Meeting ever held in the 
Northwest Territory. Afterwards they held it in the 
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newly-built cabin of Jonathan Taylor, and later built 
a new log meeting-house and called it “Concord.” To- 
day, near this site, is a Quaker Meeting-house, holding 
regular meetings in the village, now called Colerain, on 
the highway between Wheeling and Cadiz. By the close 
of the year 1800, it is said that more than eight hundred 
Friends had moved into the Ohio Country. 


Borden Stanton, one of the leaders of the new settle- 
ment, in answering an inquiry from Friends at Wrights- 
borough, Georgia, writes the following letter: 


Concord, Ohio. 


Twenty-fifth of Fifth Month, 1802. 
Dear Friends: 


Having understood by William Patten and William Hogan, 
from your parts, that a number among you have had some 
thoughts and turnings of mind respecting a removal to this 
country ...and... as it has been the lot of a number of us 
to undertake the work a little before you, I thought, (to give) a 
true statement (for your information) of some of our strugglings 
and reasonings concerning the propriety of our moving... 


I may begin thus and say that for several years Friends 
have had some distant view of moving out of that oppressive 
part of the land, but did not know where until the year 1799, 
when we had an acceptable visit from some traveling Friends 
from the western part of Pennsylvania. They thought proper 
to propose to Friends for consideration, whether it would not 
be agreeable to best wisdom for us unitedly to remove northwest 
of the Ohio River —to a place where there were no slaves held, 
being a free country. This proposal made a deep impression on 
our minds. 

Nevertheless, although we had a prospect of something of 
the kind, it was at first very crossing to my natural inclination, 
being well settled as to the outward. So, I strove against the 
thoughts for a considerable time . . . as it seemed likely to break 
up our Monthly Meeting, which I had reason to believe was set 
up in the wisdom of Truth. Thus I was concerned many times 
to weigh the matter in the balance of the sanctuary; till at length 
I considered that there was no prospect of our number being 
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increased by convincement, on account of the oppression that 
abounds in the land. 

Under a view of these things, I was made sensible beyond 
doubting, that it was in the ordering of Wisdom for us to remove; 
and that the Lord was opening a way for our enlargement, if 
found worthy. Friends generally feeling something of the same, 
there were three of them who went to view the country, and one 
worthy public Friend. They traveled on till they came to this 
part of the western country, where they were stopped in their 
minds, believing it was the place for Friends to settle. So they 
turned back and informed us 
of the same in a solemn meet- 
ing; in which dear Joseph 
Dew, the public Friend, in- 
timated that he saw the seed 
of God sown in abundance, 
which extended far north- 
westward. This information, 
in the way it was delivered 
to us much tendered our 
spirits, and strengthened us 
in the belief that it was right. 
So we undertook the work, 
and found the Lord to be a 
present helper in every need- 
ful time. 











Such reports from the 
new country not only 
brought many families 
from the South, but oth- 

ELISHA AND SALLY TODD ers came directly west 
These people participated in the three from the Jerseys and 
emigrations. Their parents came from P 
North Carolina, about 1800, to Belmont, Pennsylvania and helped 

; hey with other emigrants went : 
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gration of many Quakers into Iowa, until, by the year 1826, 
near West Branch. more than eight thousand 
Quakers were peacefully settled among the limestone 
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Counties, in Ohio, where they established a civilization 
unsurpassed in the United States.* 

Another slight wave of immigration occurred about 
1835-1840, due to the desire of some who had large 
families again to secure land for their children. When 
the National Road was completed from Wheeling to 
Columbus, it passed through the Quaker Country at St. 
Clairsville. Farm land advanced in price, and the sale 
of an acre there would buy ten acres down in southern 
Morgan and western Washington Counties. Yet it was 


*In his Southern Quakers and Slavery, Stephen B. Weeks thus describes 
the routes by which Quakers came from the south to Ohio and what was 
then generally known as the West: 


The great road to follow the western migration was the Cumberland 
or National Road. It extended from Cumberland, Maryland, through Wheel- 
ing, Virginia,* across the Ohio River into Ohio ’and Indiana. It was begun 
in 1806; was completed to Wheeling in 1821; reached Columbus in 1827 
and Indianapolis in 1830. With this road completed, Friends of Virginia 
and the Middle States found traveling much easier than in earlier days, but 
Friends have always shown a defiant enthusiasm in overcoming difficulties. 

It does not appear that this route was used much by emigrants from 
North Carolina. There were several routes for parties removing from 
central North Carolina, and many Friends who proposed going west from 
eastern North Carolina first went up into the central part of the State. 


1. One route was by what was known as the Kanawha road. This 
led through a rough, mountainous country for most of the way. “Crossing 
Dan River, it led by Patrick C. H., Virginia, to Marberry’s Gap in the 
Blue Ridge Mountains, thence across Clinch Mountain, by way of Pack’s 
Ferry on New River, thence over White Oak Mountain to the falls of the 
Kanawha, and down that river to the Ohio, crossing at Gallipolis.” 

2. Another route was known as the Kentucky road. By this road the 
traveler crossed the Blue Ridge at Ward’s Gap, crossed New River near 
Wythe C. H., Virginia, thence by way of Abingdon, thence through Cum- 
berland Gap, and through Kentucky to Cincinnati. 

3. A third route was by way of Poplar Camp and Flour Gap; through 
Brownsville and Lexington, Kentucky, and across the Ohio at Cincinnati, 
Lawrenceburg or Madison. This route was very rough. 

4. The fourth was known as the Magadee route and lay over the 
Virginia turnpike, which had been built from Richmond to the Ohio at 
the mouth of the Kanawha. This was a favorite route from 1810 until 
the age of railroads. Emigrants from the eastern part of North Carolina 
would sometimes go to Richmond direct, while others would strike the 
pike at Lynchburg or Fincastle, while still others from Carolina would turn 
off the pike at Lewisburg, go by another pike route to Wheeling and cross 
the Ohio there. It is said that as many went by this route as by all the 
other routes. 








* Wheeling was then in Virginia; West Virginia was not made a state until in 1863. 
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the same limestone land, covered with hard wood and, 
when cleared, would produce the same crops as that in 
Belmont County, and many families sold their farms 
and moved by wagons across the county to new homes. 
Twenty years saw their new settlement, with Penns- 
ville, Chesterhill and Plymouth as centers, as prosperous 
as the hills of Belmont; in fact, the meetings, schools 














Kindness of Carl Patterson. 
CHESTERHILL FRIENDS MEETING-HOUSE 
At Chesterhill, Ohio. From Photograph taken in 1884 


and social life of these Quakers saw their second trans- 
planting. 

Here, until after the Civil War, their organization, 
their meetings, and their schools were maintained. At 
present, one meeting, only, at Chesterhill, remains, but 
twice a week, on Fifth-Day and First-Day, they come 
together, just as in the time of George Fox, for their 
business and worship. 
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From these Quaker communities, their descendants 
have gone forth into every State. No longer can the 
historian follow them as a horde advancing into a new 
country, but only as individuals; but, as individuals, 
they ever cherish the belief of the Universal Inner Light, 
which will be sufficient unto the Great Day. 


ZACHARIAH DICKS AND QUAKER MIGRATION TO 
SOUTHWESTERN OHIO 


In an address at Waynesville, Ohio, on the occasion 
of the Ter-centenary of the birth of George Fox, C. B. 
Galbreath spoke of the prophecy of Zachariah Dicks 
and the growth of Quakerism in southwestern Ohio as 
follows: 


The migration to Ohio seems to have had, in addition to 
the pioneer instinct shared by the Quakers and their opposition 
to the institution of slavery, another impelling force. Perhaps 
there is no time limit to the prophecy recorded in Holy Writ: 
“Your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, your old men shall 
dream dreams, your young men shall see visions.” In the Caro- 
linas and Georgia there arose a Quaker preacher who certainly 
saw visions and who appealed to Friends with prophetic power. 
His name was Zachariah Dicks. He was born in Pennsylvania 
and went to North Carolina about the year 1754. He was, there- 
fore, not a young man when he preached with remarkable power 
to the Quakers of the Southland. He visited Wrightsborough, 
Georgia, and Bush River, South Carolina, in 1803, and urged 
Friends to leave their homes. He prophesied “an internecine 
war within the lives of the children then living.” Bloodshed and 
destruction were to follow. The cause of this devastating war- 
fare, which he foretold in vivid language, was slavery. The 
Friends at Bush River had erected, a short time previously, a 
commodious and substantial meeting-house which they had ex- 
pected to occupy for many years. To the number of 500, they 
had frequently assembled there for worship. On one occasion, 
when they had gathered there, Dicks concluded a stirring appeal 
. with the words, “Oh, Bush River! Bush River, how hath thy 
beauty faded away and gloomy darkness eclipsed thy day.” He 
traveled southward repeating his startling prophecy to Friends 
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who heard with alarm. The result is a tribute to his power of 
prophetic appeal. In 1800, the Quakers had become well estab- 
lished in South Carolina and Georgia. It is recorded that they 
could have been numbered by thousands. By 1809, nearly all 
of them had departed for the West. They “sold their lands, 
worth from ten to twenty dollars an acre, for from three to six 
dollars, and departed never to return.” They came in great 
numbers to this section of our state. Among those who are 
present today are certainly the descendants of many who heard 
it, for no less an authority than Stephen B. Weeks tells us that 
Friends by our family name came to eastern Ohio. 

Many prophecies of the end of the world and other dire 
calamities have been unfulfilled and forgotten; but the prophecy 
of Zachariah Dicks had an awful fulfillment in the cataclysm of 
the Civil War, which our ancestors, who fled at the warning cry, 
and their descendants, did not wholly escape. 

The history of pioneer Quakerism in southwestern Ohio has 
been written in interesting detail by Clarkson Butterworth, who 
presented it in the form of an address on the occasion of the 
centennial anniversary of the Miami Monthly Meeting of 
Waynesville, Ohio, Tenth month, 16, 1903. From this valuable 
contribution it appears that the Miami Monthly Meeting began 
its organized existence on the “13th day of the Tenth month, 
1803.” In chronological order, Clarkson Butterworth has re- 
corded the history of this meeting from 1803 to 1828. The his- 
tory of Quakerism in this section of Ohio, from 1828 to 1903, 
was continued at the centennial in addresses by Eli Jay and 
Davis Furnas. These addresses are so complete that they leave 
little to be said on the history of the Society of Friends in this 
section of the state. 


The address by Clarkson Butterworth, to which the 
above reference is made, is here quoted in part. 


More than two and a half centuries ago, in England, the 
times were ripe for such a prophet and leader. Warring factions 
had long deluged the land with blood, and human life and com- 
fort were little regarded. Whatever party chanced to be in the 
ascendant oppressed the others, and religious persecution and 
intolerance prevailed widely. Priest and ruler were self-seeking 
and profligate, and spiritual wickedness in high places was a 
reproach to the nation. Then the pure and innocent George 
Fox, by no means the least of the prophets, recognizing the 
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power and authority of the “Indwelling and Inspeaking Spirit 
of God,” was impelled to proclaim it, and to call men and women 
into obedience to its monitions; and multitudes, tired of the in- 
sincerity and want of steadfastness which had been so nearly 
universal among the religious professors and teachers, were soon 
gathered into fellowship with the plain true man. They had 
seen how the high dignitaries of the church had joined in perse- 
cuting those differing from them in opinion, but as soon as the 
changing times put uppermost those of different views, made 
haste to save their profits and emoluments by change of religious 
pretensions ; and the “common people” were glad to find some- 
thing more stable, and consonant with the witness for truth 
within themselves. Many of them found like call to service 
with Fox, and, the soil being ready for the seed, went far and 
wide through the nation and into other dominions and the islands 
of the sea, and to the shores of America, spreading their per- 
ception of the truth, and teaching human equality, human rights, 
and human brotherhood. 

They set up meetings for religious communion and worship 
and for the care of the church as there seemed need of them, in 
all countries where they obtained a foothold. Many migrated to 
these shores, meetings were set up along the seaboard, and later 
further inland, and the Friends and their simple democratic ways 
and views had a powerful influence in shaping the free institu- 
tions of this country and overthrowing human slavery therein. 

In the latter part of the 18th century, two Monthly Meet- 
ings, Westland and Redstone, were established in southwestern 
Pennsylvania, and these united in composing Redstone Quarterly 
Meeting — all subordinate to Baltimore Yearly Meeting. About 
that time Friends in the slave states, not liking to rear and leave 
their families under the influence of the slave system, and hoping 
to better their material situation as well, began to migrate into 
the Territory Northwest of the Ohio River. Settlements were 
made in eastern Ohio, and in the neighborhood of Waynesville — 
the latter, at least, coming largely or entirely from the slave 
states— many from the Monthly Meeting of Bush River and 
Cane Creek in Newberry and Union Counties, South Carolina. 
Their settlement, in the Miami Country, was within the jurisdic- 
tion of Westland Monthly Meeting aforesaid. A little later, im- 
migrants arrived from the eastern parts of Pennsylvania, and 
from the eastern seashore states, and elsewhere. 

On Eleventh month, 2oth, 1799, the families of Robert Kelly, 
Abijah O’Neall and James Mills, from Bush River Monthly 
Meeting, settled near the site of Waynesville. 4, 25, 1800, David 
Faulkner and David Painter arrived from Hopewell Monthly 
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Meeting, Frederick County, Virginia. George Haworth, David 
Holloway and Rowland Richards came the same year, and in 
that year Joseph Cloud (who later settled here himself), a min- 
ister from Cane Creek Monthly Meeting, North Carolina, came 
and held several meetings, among which are believed to have 
been the first Friends’ Meetings held in the original limits of 
Miami Monthly Meeting, which embraced all the territory north 
of the Ohio River and west of the Hocking, extending indefi- 
nitely north and west. 

Other Friends continued to arrive until 4, 26, 1801, when a 
number collected together in a volunteer Meeting for Worship, 
at the dwelling of Rowland and Lydia Richards, which the aged 
and intelligent Mary Bailey tells me was near the center of the 
block in Waynesville, bounded by North, Third, Miami and 
Fourth Streets, and long owned afterwards by Noah Haines and 
family —a part still owned by a granddaughter, Anna C. F. 
O’Neall, and a part by Eliza Haines, widow of Seth Silver 
Haines, youngest son of Noah. Twelve families were repre- 
sented at the meeting, consisting of 24 parents and 47 children, 
all said to have been living within one mile of the meeting-place. 
The membership of many of these was, or soon came to be, 
certified to Westland Monthly Meeting aforesaid, about 300 
miles away, but then the most suitable Monthly Meeting for the 
Friends of this settlement, who maintained their aforesaid volun- 
teer Meeting for Worship during that summer, and in the fol- 
lowing winter forwarded a request to that Monthly Meeting for 
a recognized meeting to be granted them, to be held on First-days 
and in the middle of the week; and 12, 26, 1801, that Monthly 
Meeting adopted the foliowing minute: 


A number of Friends being settled near the Little Miami, request has 
been made for the privilege of holding Meetings for Worship on First and 
Fifth-days of the week. After weighty deliberation, it appears to be the 
sense of this meeting that a committee be appointed to sit with them, 
inspect into their situation and judge of the propriety of granting their 
request. Jacob Griffith, Abram Smith, David Grave and Henry Mills are 
appointed to the service, to report when called on by this meeting. 


The following minute of the same meeting bears date 9, 25, 
1802. 


The Representatives to the Quarterly Meeting [Redstone], report they 
all attended the same, and that that meeting united in leaving this at 
liberty to act in respect to the request of Friends near the Little Miami as 
way may open in the Truth. After diverse sentiments were expressed, it 
appeared the sense of Friends that the request be granted till otherwise 
directed. David Grave, Joseph Townsend, Abraham Smith and Henry 
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Lewis are appointed to write to the Friends there on the occasion and for- 
ward the substance of this minute when opportunity offers. 


It seems there were no reliable mails, and private conveyance 
had to be awaited. 

The meeting was set up accordingly, and appears to have 
used, for a meeting-house, a log building which had been erected 
for a dwelling by Ezekiel Cleaver, maternal grandfather of late 
Empson Rogers. It stood on the northeast corner of Third and 
Miami Streets, at or near the site of the present residence of 
Adam Stoops. The logs for its construction were drawn together 
with oxen by William O’Neall—then nine years of age —son 
of Abijah and Anna (Kelly) O’Neall, and father of George and 
the late Abijah P. O’Neall. 

The first marriage among the Friends here was that of 
William Mills, son of James, to Mary, daughter of Rowland 
and Lydia Richards, which was solemnized by a Baptist minister, 
a method of marriage at that time resorted to with the consent 
of Friends concerned because the Monthly Meeting which might 
have been consulted, was so far out of reach. They became the 
parents of ten children, of whom Elizabeth, the oldest, was born 
10, 4, 1803. 

The first Friends’ Meeting-House, built for that purpose at 
Waynesville, was on the southwest corner of Fourth and High 
Streets, at or very near the site of the present Meeting-House 
of Orthodox Friends. It was probably erected after Miami 
Monthly Meeting was established — say in 1803 or 1804 — and 
was a log structure. I am inclined to the opinion that it was 
succeeded by a larger and better one of the same material before 
Friends built their large brick meeting-house in 1811 — the same 
in which we are holding these centennial exercises — on the West 
side of Fourth Street, between High and Miami. 

Much of the foregoing matter about Friends’ settlements and 
early meetings in these regions, I have derived from an unsigned 
but reliable publication, dated 2, 19, 1863, put forth by the late 
Achilles Pugh, an Orthodox Friend who had lived quite a while 
in Waynesville, and was an intelligent and capable man. 


The Meeting for Worship aforesaid, authorized by Westland 
Monthly Meeting and Redstone Quarterly Meeting, was of the 
class called Indulged Meetings, and was held on trial, so to speak. 

By the forepart of 1803, the Friends, settled about Waynes- 
ville and neighboring regions, had become quite numerous. Many 
of them were, or soon became, members of Westland Monthly 
Meeting by certificates from elsewhere. I have already given 
the names of some of the earliest. Repeating some of them, I 
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now give the following nearly full list of all families, and indi- 
viduals who were parts of families, and some not in families, who 
had arrived before 10, 13, 1803. First—-some who were certi- 
fied to Westland Monthly Meeting by Bush River Monthly Meet- 
ing, South Carolina, 9, 25, 1802, viz.: 


Abijah and Anna (Kelly) O’Neall and children....ccccccee 9 persons 
Samuel and Hannah (Pearson) Kelly and children... ..cccee 8 persons 


James and Lydia (Jay) Mills and children..... neiaeuaenel persons 
Robert and Sarah (Patty) Kelly and children..... errs te 
Mary (Jay) Patty, wife of Charles Patty....... be cennene 6m person 
Layton and Elizabeth (Mills) Jay and children...... a 
Anna Horner, wife of Thomas Horner.......... ieee a person 
Ellis Pugh and Phebe, his wife..... C—iiiin=ie—=_~~e:é ° 
Tee OC Tlic ccccccce a persons 


From Cane Creek, South Carolina, Monthly Meeting at dates 
prefixed : 


12, 19, 1803—Amos and Elizabeth (Townsend) Cook, and family. 
12, 19, 1803—Levi and Ann (Frazier) Cook, and family. 

4, 23, 1803—Esther Campbell, Naomi Spray. 

4, 23, 1803—Samuel and Mary (Wilson) Spray, and family. 

4, 23, 1803—Robert and Hannah (Wilson) Furnas, and family. 
5, 21, 1803—Dinah (Cook) Wilson. 

5, 21, 1803—Jehu and Sarah (Hawkins) Wilson, and family. 

5, 21, 1803—Christopher and Mary (Cox) Wilson, and family. 
5, 21, 1803—Thomas and Tamar Cox. 


This partial list contained about 40 persons. 


Other names— 


Ezekiel and Abigail Cleaver and family. 

Samuel Linton and five children—Nathan, David, James, Elizabeth (Lin- 
ton) Satterthwaite, Jane (Linton) Arnold. 

Edward and Margaret Kindley and family. 

John Mullin and family. 

Benjamin and Hannah Evans and family. [This family, though settled 
here before the date 10, 13, 1803, produced to Miami Monthly Meeting in 
6th Month, 1804, a certificate from Bush River Monthly Meeting. No 
doubt there were numerous other Friends settled in this corner of Ohio 
before the opening of Miami Monthly Meeting, who brought certificates to 
it later, and yet others whom I have failed to mention, who had been 
certified to Westland Monthly Meeting.] I would guess the total number 
of members in this partial list, named and unnamed, was not less than 75, 
making a total of fully 160. 
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By this time, these felt the need of further meeting privileges, 
and about Sixth month, 1803, or earlier, through Westland 
Monthly Meeting, they asked of Redstone Quarterly Meeting the 
establishment of their Meeting for Friendship and the grant of a 
Preparative Meeting and a Monthly Meeting. Thereupon, said 
Quarterly Meeting directed a committee to sit with them and 
report their judgment in the matter, and at the Quarterly Meeting 
held at Westland, 9, 5, 1803, granted the request as the following 
minutes indicate. 


Ist. The Committee (excepting one) having sat with Friends near 
Little Miami, report that after weightily conferring together, did believe 
that it might be right to grant their request — Meeting for Worship to 
be held on First and Fifth-days; Monthly Meeting on the second Fifth-day 
in each month; and the Preparative Meeting on the day preceding, to be 
called Miami Monthly Mée€®ting, which the Quarterly Meeting unites with 
and appoints Thomas Grisell, Mahlon Linton, Samuel Cope, Enoch Chandler, 
Jonathan Taylor and Horton Howard to attend the opening of said meetings 
at the time proposed in next month, and confer with Friends and report 
where they may think most suitable for the boundary of said meeting to be. 

2nd. At Miami Monthly Meeting, held the 13th day of the Tenth 
month, 1803, part of the Quarterly Meeting committee was present. A 
copy of a minute of Westland Monthly Meeting was produced to this 
meeting, appointing David Faulkner and Samuel Kelly to serve in the 
station of Overseers of Miami Particular Meeting — [that is, of Miami 
Meeting for Worship]. The extracts [from the minutes] of our late 
Yearly Meeting [Baltimore] were produced ane read. Our Friend, Ann 
Taylor, produced a certificate to this meeting, dated 17th day of Ninth 
month, 1803, expressive of the unity of Concord Monthly Meeting with 
her visiting Friends about the Miamis, whose service among us has been 
acceptable. The meeting concludes. 


The first minute quoted above is a copy of a minute of 
Redstone Quarterly Meeting, entered in Miami Monthly Meeting 
book in advance of its opening minute, and the further quota- 
tions are the full minutes of the first sitting of Miami Monthly 
Meeting itself — men’s department. They do not show who 
served as clerk that day. This was a common omission in many 
Monthly Meetings. The Concord Monthly Meeting which had 
liberated Ann Taylor for religious labor here, was a new one 
in eastern Ohio, founded in 1801, and still maintained. 


THE CHURCH ORGANIZATION. 


The Church Organization of the Orthodox Friends’ 
Meeting is simple but very effective, reaching every 
family and all members of the family, and the fact that 
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women have always been recognized on an equality with 
the men in their meetings, has been a source of strength 
to the Society. Children become members by birth- 
right when both the parents are in good standing in 
Meeting at the time of their birth; no further action is 
necessary on their part other than a life in unison with 
the principles of Friends. 


Membership may be secured by application and ac- 
ceptance, but the applicant will not be accepted into mem- 
bership without the united judgment of men and 
women’s Meetings and not until the case has been before 
both Preparative and Monthly Meetings. But in all 
cases, Friends are exhorted to attend carefully to the 
advice of the Apostle, ‘Lay hands suddenly on no man.” 


The parent body of the Society is the Yearly Meet- 
ing. Reporting to the Yearly Meeting, are the Meetings 
for Suffering, Quarterly Meeting, Monthly Meeting and 
Preparative Meeting. Wherever a number of Friends 
may have their abode, they can meet together and, by 
consent of the nearest Monthly and Quarterly Meeting, 
establish a Preparative Meeting. A meeting-house may 
then be constructed, and all Quaker meeting-houses are 
on the same plan, whether they be large or small, for a 
Preparative Meeting or a Yearly Meeting. A raised 
platform called the “Gallery” is at one end, separated 
by an aisle or walk from the main room. In the middle 
of the room, the long way, are folding partitions which 
separate the men and women, in other words, there is a 
man’s side and a woman’s side in every Quaker Meeting- 
house, with an entrance and exit for each. During a 
public Meeting, the folding partitions are open, but dur- 
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ing a business Meeting they are closed, the men holding 
a Meeting on one side and the women on the other. 

Those sitting in the gallery, or facing the meeting, 
are the ministers, elders, overseers and some of the 
older or concerned Friends. 

The First-Day Meeting is for worship only, either 
in a silent meeting, as it is believed that the “Inner 
Light” is nourished and replenished in meditation; or 
some member may be moved to speak. Usually the 
speaking is done by the same man or woman who in 
time becomes known as the Quaker Preacher, but who 
is never employed and receives no pay for his services 
or any emolument of office. 

Mid-week meetings are held either on Fourth- or 
Fifth-days, varying in different neighborhoods. But 
one mid-week meeting a month is a “Preparative Meet- 
ing.” This Meeting is not a Meeting of record. That 
is, while minutes are made, there are no permanent 
records kept of the business before that Meeting. Asa 
rule, there is but litile discussion in a business meeting. 
Questions of importance are brought to the attention of 
the Preparative Meeting, but there is no decision reached 
or discussion had, and the matter is simply referred to 
the Monthly Meeting for action. If, from the nature 
of the business, a judgment is expected to be reached 
in that meeting, it is done with but little discussion, as 
members have had ten days or a week at least, to think 
it over, confer, and deliberate. Or, if it is something 
that apparently demands discussion, a committee is 
named who discuss, deliberate and report their judg- 
ment which is almost always accepted by the Meeting. 

The Monthly Meeting, as its name implies, is held 
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following a certain mid-week Meeting and is the real 
executive body of the district. One of the duties of the 
Monthly Meeting is to appoint overseers from and for 
each Preparative Meeting, “whose duty it is to exercise 
a vigilant and tender care over their members.” Should 
any affair reported by the overseer fail to reach a satis- 
r —___._—. factory solution in the Pre- 
parative Meeting, the same 
| can then be reported to the 
Monthly Meeting. 


| The Meeting for Suf- 
ferings, called such _ be- 
cause, in the beginning, its 
chief business was to at- 
tend to the sufferings of 
Friends who were the ob- 
jects of persecution on ac- 
count of their belief, met, 
in the beginning, every 
week. Now it meets reg- 


. —— ularly twice in the year, 
AMY (HODGIN) CLENDENON and frequently several 


Born in Savannah, Georgia, in —". : : 
1800; emigrated with her parents other times on its own ad- 


from Georgia to Belmont County, iC B. 
Ohio, in 1803. ‘Died in Coal Cree, JOUrnment or on call. Dur 
Iowa, in 1868. She was a sister of ing the World War, it, or 
Mary (Hodgin) Stanton. ‘ 
some of its committees, 
were in almost continual session. The examination of 
documents, and care extended to legislation and public 
officials is now its chief business. It also looks after 
the property and bequests. 
It is under the direction of the Monthly Meeting that 


all Quaker weddings are solemnized, and for the ac- 
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complishment of marriage, the following order is ob- 
served as directed by the Friend’s Book of Discipline: 


For the accomplishment of marriages the following order is 
to be observed: The parties are to inform the men’s and women’s 
Monthly Meeting, in writing, under their hands, that they intend 
marriage with each other. The notice should be minuted in each 
meeting, and two women Friends are to be appointed to make 
inquiry respecting the woman, and, if the parties are both mem- 
bers of the same Meeting, two men Friends should also be 
appointed to make inquiry respecting the clearness of the man 
in regard to other marriage engagements. If the parties have 
parents or guardians present, their consent should be expressed ; 
or if the man be a member of another Monthly Meeting, the 
consent of his parents, if he has any, should be produced in 
writing, either then or at the next Meeting, with a certificate 
from his Monthly Meeting of his clearness from other like en- 
gagements. If the woman be a widow, having children, two or 
more Friends should be appointed in the meeting of which she 
is a member, to see that the rights of her children be legally 
secured. 


At the next meeting, if the committees report that 
careful inquiry has been made, and no obstructions to 
the further proceedings appear, the parties are to inform 
the Meeting, either orally or in writing, of the continu- 
ance of their intentions of marriage with each other. 
The Meetings are then to leave them at liberty to ac- 
complish their marriage according to our rules, and ap- 
point two Friends of each sex to attend, and see that 
good order is observed at the marriage and place of 
entertainment. Marriages are to be solemnized at the 
usual week-day Meeting or at a Meeting appointed at 
some seasonable hour in the forenoon, on some other 
convenient week-day, and at the Meeting to which the 
woman belongs, previous notice to Friends generally, 
in the latter case, being given. 











TYPE OF BONNET WORN BY MARY (HODGIN) STANTON 








HAT WORN BY JOSEPH STANTON ABOUT 1858 
Typical of the hats worn by the older Friends of that period. 
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Toward the conclusion of said Meeting, the parties 
are to stand up and taking each other by the hand, are 
to declare, in an audible and solemn manner, to the 
following effect, the man first, viz.: “Friends, in the 
presence of the Lord, and before this assembly, I take 
this, my friend, D. E., to be my wife; promising, with 
Divine assistance to be unto her a loving and faithful 
husband, until death shall separate us’; and then, the 
woman, in like manner: “Friends, in the presence of the 
Lord, and before this assembly, I take this, my friend, 
A. B., to be my husband; promising with Divine as- 
sistance, to be unto him a loving and faithful wife, until 
death shall separate us.” 

The marriage certificate is then to be signed, by the 
man first, then by the woman, with the adopted name of 
her husband. It is then to be audibly read by some 
proper person. The certificate is also to be signed at a 
suitable time, by witnesses of the marriage, usually by 
the relatives first, and by such other persons present as 
may desire to subscribe their names, and care is taken 
that a certificate of the proceedings be filed with public 
authorities, according to law. 

The same relations exist between the Quarterly 
Meetings and the Yearly Meetings as exists between the 
Preparative and Monthly Meetings and each sit at times 
as indicated by their names. 

The Preparative and Monthly Meetings are held in 
the same meeting-house, the Quarterly alternates from 
one to another, but the Ohio Yearly Meeting is always 
held at Stillwater Meeting-House, one mile east of 
Barnesville, Ohio, beginning the second Seventh-day of 
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the Ninth month, extending over one First-Day, which 
is the public day. 

Due to the fact that many far-reaching actions of 
the Friends’ Meetings are not recordable papers, the 
Discipline recites: 


STILLWATER MEETING-HOUSE—EAST SIDE 


This Meeting-House was built in 1878 to replace the old structure erected 
in 1811-1812, See illustration on page 63. 


RECORDS OF MEMBERSHIP. 


As great inconveniences may arise from want of due atten- 
tion to keeping a regular record of births, deaths and other 
changes in membership, it is enjoined upon each Monthly Meet- 
ing to appoint a careful Friend whose duty it shall be to keep 
in a bound book, provided for the purpose, a chronological record 
of each change in membership, showing in the order of their 
occurrence, the births, deaths, marriages, removals, disownments 
and memberships by request. In addition to this, a loose-leaf 
record of each individual member is to be kept, arranged in a 
binder in alphabetical order as follows: 
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Name of Member 

Place of Birth Day 
Name of Father 

Name of Mother Before Marriage 

Became Member by Birth—Certificate from 


—Request Day 
Married to Day 
Removal Certificate —to Death 

—Disownment Day 


Where Buried 
Late Residence 


Month 


Month 
Month 


Month 


Any additional information on back of sheet. 





MOUNT PLEASANT YEARLY MEETING-HOUSE : 
Built in 1815-1816. 


Located at Mount Pleasant, Jefferson County, Ohio. 
It is 62 by 90 feet. 
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Year 


Year 
Year 


Year 





Monthly Meetings are further enjoined that com- | 
mittees be appointed annually to examine the records ‘ 


and to extend such care as may appear necessary to 


effect the object. 


This completeness of records makes it possible to 
know of the activities of all the societies, in every part 
of the world, since the time that George Fox interrupted 


Vol. XXXVII—5. 
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MAP OF MEETINGS COMPOSING OHIO YEARLY MEETING 
OF FRIENDS IN 1826 


The original of this map was made by Mary Walker, afterward Mary 
Brown, at Salem School, Salem, Ohio, in 1826. After the death of Mary 
Brown it passed into the possession of Charles Cope of Winona, Ohio, who 
framed it under glass and thus preserved it. The map here presented is a 
faithful copy of the essential details of the original with a few additions in 
the limits of Pennsville Quarter. Drawing by George A. Patterson. 


Cleveland, New Philadelphia, Zanesville and Marietta, shown on the map 


above, are cities—not Quaker Meetings —and are used only to furnish 
approximate locations. 
(66) 
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the Presbyterian minister in the Church at Nottingham, 
England, in the year 1649, when he said, “No, it is not 
the Scripture, but the Holy Spirit who gave the Scrip- 
ture, who leads unto all truth.” 

The Ohio Yearly Meeting, near Barnesville, is only 
one of twelve Yearly Meetings in America. The estab- 
lishment of each was as follows: Newport, Rhode 
Island, 1671; Baltimore, Maryland, 1672; Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, 1681; Ohio, 1813; Indiana, 1821; IlIli- 
nois, 1858; Iowa, 1863; Canada, 1867; Kansas, 1872; 
Wilmington, Ohio, 1892; Oregon, 1893; California, 
1895; all of which have their subordinate meetings, with 
which they are in constant communication, tenderly 
guiding the daily life of the members and urging them 
to grow in grace through the Power of the Inner Light. 

In 1826, fifty years after the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and one hundred years ago, Ohio Yearly 
Meeting was composed of five Quarterly Meetings, 
fifty-three Particular Meetings and eight thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-three members, distributed as 


follows: 
SALEM QUARTER 


PEE bcc cnviecesnes 277 Goshen ....0. eoeesececes 169 
POE ss sdbaneesseese 118 Marlborough .....++++- 190 
DEE FU 6s siccceien ee ee 114 
CE viccsevenenes SS. BOE sscdcencesanans 99 
TL. « ob edeucvacdsuede Amp =Deee Comte cccccccvcese 92 
Upper Springfield ...... 280 aa 

Te .acececcer - 1,918 


New Garden ........... sp ER B. ivccese coccce 47 
TE oo niercveneuanes 138 Sandy Spring .....ccee. 294 
New Lisbon 2csccccvess 7S AUS ca sccrssciiiw 183 
| Se eee reer 195 —- 


0 ee 218 TE vancantetawanen 1,517 
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SHORT CREEK QUARTER 


Smithfield 

Cross Creek Flushing 
Short Creek Freeport 

Mt. Pleasant Guernsey 
West Grove Brushy Fork 
Harrisville 

Conotton ..cccesesveees 


STILLWATER QUARTER 


Stillwater St. Clairsville 
Captina Goshen 
Deerfield Somerset 
Zanesville Ridge 
Richland Sunbury 
Blue Rock 60 
eee 


REDSTONE QUARTER 


Westland Redstone 

Pike Run Sandy Hill 

Head of Wheeling Sewickley 

Sandy Creek Friends at Pittsburg 
Providence (no meeting) 


Pennsville Quarterly Meeting was not established until 1842, 
with six Particular Meetings—Pennsville, Hopewell, Westland, 
Chesterhill, in Morgan County, and Plymouth and Southland, 
in Washington County. It reached its maximum membership of 
about one thousand between the years 1850-1860. From 
the Pennsville Quarterly Meeting, during the decade from 1855 
to 1865, there was a transplanting into lowa of many Quaker 
families, where they established themselves and have main- 
tained many of their Meetings until the present time. 


From information written on the corner of the map published 
herewith, but not reproduced by the engraver, it appears that the 
first Meeting settled west of the Alleghany Mountains was West- 
land; Redstone, the first Quarterly Meeting west of the moun- 
tains ; Concord, the first Meeting and Short Creek the first Quar- 
terly Meeting in the State of Ohio; and Middleton the first 
Meeting in the northern part of the State. 
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THE QUAKER’S RELIGION. 


“Now I was sent,” Fox says, “to turn people from 
Darkness to Light, that they might receive Christ Jesus; 
for to as many as should receive Him in His Light I 
saw that He would give power to become the sons of 
God, which I had obtained by receiving Christ; and I 
was to direct people to the Spirit that gave forth the 
Scriptures by which they might be led into all truth and 
so up to Christ and God, as they had been who gave 
them forth . . . I saw that the grace of God which 
brings salvation had appeared to all men, and that the 
manifestations of the Spirit of God was given to every 
man to profit withal.” 


“The purport of their doctrine and ministry,” says 
William Penn, “for the most part is what other pro- 
fessors of Christianity pretend to hold in words and 
forms.” But to this was added a belief in the direct 
revelation of Christ to the soul. “Now the Lord hath 
opened to me by His invisible power how that every man 
was enlightened by the Divine Light of Christ, and I 
saw it shine through all. And they that believe in it 
came out of condemnation, and came by the Light of 
life, and became the children of it; but they that hated 
it and did not believe in it, were condemned by it, though 
they made a profession of Christ.” 


David Gregg, in his Makers of the American Re- 
public, asked: 


What were the doctrines for which George Fox witnessed 
in his intrepid way and which he gave to his followers, and 
which made them a factor in civilization? We place the doc- 
trine of the Inner Light first; all others flow from this. The 
doctrine of the Universal Inner Light is this— Jesus Christ 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world. This Spirit of 
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Christ in every man is sufficient to guide him. This Spirit of 
Christ in every man is not to be confounded with conscience ; the 
distinction is clear between the human faculties and the Divine 
Spirit. 

Conscience is an original faculty of human nature, the Spirit 
of Christ is an added faculty; instead of being identical with 
conscience, its purpose is to enlighten conscience. 

The way the Inner Light is perceived and increased is by 
waiting in silence for it before God and by meditation. The 
more it is honored and rightly used the more and brighter ‘it 
shines. You can see what this doctrine carries with it. If 
God speaks to the soul, then the voice of God frees the soul 
from all bondage to the false opinions and prejudices and faiths 
of men. That is LIBERTY indeed. 

If God speaks directly to every man, then every man has a 
distinct individuality and is an independent personality. This 
consciousness, when nurtured and grown, breaks every human 
shackle, it quickens and deepens the sense of personal responsi- 
bility, for it brings God into every life and makes Him the sole 
authority. 


Quoting from Thomas, Discipline and Doctrine: 


Dependence upon the immediate guidance of the Holy Spirit 
led the Friends to meet for divine worship in outward silence, 
as it was only under such circumstances that the Holy Spirit 
could call for what service He would and from whomsoever He 
would. They believed that nothing should come between the soul 
and God but Christ, and that to make the worship of a whole 
congregation depend upon the presence or absence of one man 
was contrary to the idea of true worship. Ministers, they held, 
were called and qualified of God, and so the exercise of their 
gifts was not to be dependent upon education or upon any 
special training; that the gift of the ministry was bestowed 
upon men and women alike. They believed in carrying gospel 
precepts into daily life more than most of their contemporaries, 
and all their dealings were to be in strict accord with their 
religious profession. 


Carl Patterson, a minister of the Society, wrote me 


the following only a few weeks ago: 


All of those things considered “queer” by those not Friends 
flow as naturally from the main concept of Quakerism as any- 
thing in the world. For one to feel that God speaks to him, 
that he is in His presence: Then are not all men equal? None 
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better, none worse than one’s self, no titles, no bowing, no flat- 
tery ; high or low, rich or poor, equal in His sight. To one whe 
stands in His presence, to undertake to deck the person witn 
costly apparel and to follow the fleeting fashions, seem most 
out of place; all places are alike “holy,” for His presence can 
be felt anywhere, hence no veneration to building made of wood 
or brick or stone. And so on through the whoie list, “they follow 
as night the day” in the mind of Him whc stands in the presence 
of the Most High. 


Isaac Sharpless says in his Two Centuries of Penn- 
sylvania History: 

Those who have only known the quiet, peace-loving Quakers 
of recent years, can hardly conceive the vigor and determination 
of their missionary labors, or the fierceness of their literary 


warfare against their opposers. There were said to be sixty 
thousand of them in England at the death of George Fox in 1690. 


We may now be able to see why it was that the seven- 
teenth century Quakers were so persecuted. They would 
not pay tithes to support a religion which struck at their 
conscience. They would not take an oath of allegiance. 
They would not take off their hats before magistrate, 
judge, or priest, or even before king or protector. They 
would not obey any law interfering with the liberty of 
their worship. They would not even give their perse- 
cutors the satisfaction of open resistance, and they could 
never be caught in any plots or designs against the gov- 
ernment. With all this negative opposition, they were 
aggressively pushing themselves and their views into 
every corner of the kingdom. In the streets of London, 
the dales of Yorkshire, the mines of Cornwall, among 
the armies of the commonwealth, the students of the 
universities, the divines of the various denominations, 
the Quaker preachers were making their converts. They 
talked very plainly to Oliver Cromwell and Charles II. 
No iniquity, in high place or low, did they fail to rebuke. 
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They drew off congregations from their ministers, and 
ministers from their congregations, and were altogether 
such a ubiquitous, interfering, troublesome people that 
even the moderate judges found it hard to resist the 
temptation to send them to jail. 

In addition to these causes of suffering, the various 
peculiarities of the Friends made them a prey to every 
informer and personal enemy. It was only necessary to 
get them once into court, on any pretext, when the hat, 
or the refusal to swear, would be sure to make any 
further fining or imprisonment quite regular and easy. 

So thousands of them were in jail (and horrible 
places the jails were in England in those days) through- 
out the commonwealth, and hundreds died there. Other 
thousands were reduced to poverty, families were sep- 
arated, and some of the “most sincere and pure-minded 
of Englishmen were made to endure more than was 
meted to the worst criminals.” 

The following general advices are read annually in 
all the Meetings of Friends in Great Britain: 

Take heed, dear Friends, we entreat you, to the convictions 
of the Holy Spirit, who leads, through unfeigned repentance, and 
living faith in the Son of God, to reconciliation with our Heavenly 


Father, and to the blessed hope of eternal life, purchased for us 
by the one offering of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 


Be earnestly concerned in religious meetings reverently to 
present yourselves before the Lord; and seek, by the help of 
the Holy Spirit, to worship God through Jesus Christ. 

Prize the privilege of access by Him unto the Father. Con- 
tinue instant in prayer, and watch in the same with thanksgiving. 

Be in the frequent practice of waiting upon the Lord in 
private retirement, honestly examining yourselves as to your 
growth in grace, and your preparation for the life to come. 

Be diligent in the private perusal of the Holy Scriptures; 
and let the daily reading of them in your families be devoutly 
conducted. 
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Be careful to make a profitable and religious use of those 
portions of time on the first day of the week which are not 
occupied by our Meetings for Worship. 

Live in love as Christian brethren, ready to be helpful one 
to another, and sympathizing with each other in the trials and 
afflictions of life. Watch over one another for good, manifesting 
an earnest desire that each may possess a well-grounded hope in 
Christ. 

Follow peace with all men, desiring the true happiness of 
all. Live not for yourselves but for others, seeking to undo the 
heavy burdens and to let the oppressed go free; remembering 
that it is your duty and privilege to labour for the physical, moral 
and spiritual well-being of your fellow-men. 

With a tender conscience, in accordance with the precepts 
of the Gospel, take heed to the limitations of the Spirit of Truth 
in the pursuit of the things of this life. 

Let your lights shine in lives of honest industry and patient 
love. Do your utmost to maintain yourselves and your families 
in an honorable independence, and, by prudent care in time of 
health, to provide for sickness and old age. 

Maintain strict integrity in your transactions in trade, and 
in all your outward concerns. Guard against the spirit of specu- 
lation and the snare of accumulating wealth. Remember that 
we must account for the mode of acquiring, as well as for the 
manner of using, and finally disposing of our possessions. 


Observe simplicity and moderation in your deportment and 
attire, in the furniture of your houses, and in your style and 
manner of living. Carefully maintain in your own conduct, and 
encourage in your families, truthfulness and sincerity ; and avoid 
worldliness in all its forms. 

Guard watchfully against the introduction into your house- 
holds of publications of a hurtful tendency; and against such 
companionships, indulgences, and recreations whether for your- 
selves or your children, as may in any wise interfere with a 
growth in grace. 

Avoid and discourage every kind of betting and gambling, 
and such speculation in commercial life as partakes of a gambling 
character. 

In view of the manifold evils arising from the use of intoxi- 
cating liquors, prayerfully consider whether your duty to God 
and to your neighbor does not require you to abstain from using 
them yourselves or offering them to others and from having 
any share in their manufacture or sale. 


In contemplating the engagement of marriage, look prin- 
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cipally to that which will help you on your heavenward journey. 
Pay filial regard to the judgment of your parents. Bear in mind 
the vast importance in such a union, of an accordance in religious 
principles and practice. Ask counsel of God; desiring above all 
temporal considerations, that your union be owned and blessed 
of Him. 

Watch with Christian tenderness over the opening minds of 
your children; inure them to habits of self-restraint and filial 
obedience ; carefully instruct them in the knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures; and seek for ability to imbue their hearts with the 
love of their Heavenly Father, their Redeemer, and their 
Sanctifier. 








CARPENTER HALL 

Classroom and Administration Building at Earlham College, Richmond, 
Indiana. This building was erected in 1926 and used for the first time in the 
autumn of 1927. It replaced Lindley Hall, destroyed by fire in October, 1924. 

Finally, dear Friends, let your whole conduct and conversa- 
tion be such as become the Gospel. Exercise yourselves to have 
always a conscience void of offense toward God and toward men. 
Be steadfast and faithful in your allegiance and service to your 
Lord; continue in His love; endeavouring to keep the unity of 
the Spirit in the bond of peace. 


BY THEIR WORKS YE SHALL KNOW THEM. 
In all affairs pertaining to the elevation of the race, 
the Quakers have taken an advanced position. Chief 
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Justice Taft has said, “The Society of Friends is a 
dangerous body to disagree with because it is usually 
two hundred years ahead of its time.” From the time 
of George Fox, wherever a meeting-house was built, a 
schoolhouse was huddled close by it, where both girls 
and boys could receive a common school education and 
later advance to Old Guilford in North Carolina; Earl- 
ham College at Richmond, Indiana; Olney at Barnes- 
ville, Ohio; Westtown near Philadelphia; and finally 
to Haverford or Swarthmore. Only a little over a hun- 
dred years ago were the public schools of Boston open 
for girls, but George Fox, over two hundred and fifty 
years ago, advocated the equality, through education, 
of girls and boys, and such schools were duly organized 
in 1670. 

In 1797, Peter Bedford, a London Quaker, estab- 
lished the first soup-kitchen for the poor. His Society 
not only established these public places for food, but 
also established a school for one thousand boys and five 
hundred girls at one penny per week each. This devel- 
oped into the Bedford Institution where, today, twenty 
thousand persons are benefited in nine different centers 
in London, and as Alice Heald Mendenhall in Some So- 
cial Aspects of the Society of Friends, says, is some- 
thing like Hull House. 

Alice Heald Mendenhall also found in her research 
work, that “in 1669, Fox advised an almshouse for all 
poor Friends that are past work.” The year after his 
death his wish in regard to a home for the poor, that 
were past work, was realized in London and the insti- 
tution established by the Friends at that time is still in 
existence. 
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Margaret Fox, wife of George Fox, was treasurer 
of a missionary movement in 1654, where was collected 
and disbursed four hundred and ninety pounds, twelve 
shillings and sixpence, for the service of Truth. 

Elizabeth Fry gathered seventy little waifs together 
each day for instruction, sowing the seed for children’s 
homes. She was also interested in prison reforms, and 
established an asylum for discharged female prisoners, 
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FRIENDS’ BOARDING-SCHOOL 
Barnesville, Ohio. Rebuilt after the fire of March 31, 1910. 


a school for vicious girls and a home for abandoned 
female children. 

A step farther was made by William Penn, when he 
declared that prisons were for reformation rather than 
punishment. 

Perhaps the most striking and persistent reform ever 
carried on by the Quakers, was their never-ceasing op- 
position to human slavery until it was driven from the 
face of the civilized world. The names of four Qua- 
kers—Allen, Woolman, Lundy and Coppock—stand out 
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preéminently in the overthrowing of this evil. I quote 
from Alice Heald Mendenhall again, “At the Congress 
of Sovereigns at Vienna, after the Battle of Waterloo, 
William Allen, an English Quaker, was present for the 
purpose of laying the subject of the slave-trade before 
the members of this body.” The pass given him by 
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MOUNT PLEASANT BOARDING-SCHOOL 
Built 1835-1836. 


From a water color drawing in 1872. 


Wellington which opened the way from Vienna to 
Verona, and which admitted him to attendance at the 
place of this meeting, read, “Courier to the Duke of 
Wellington.” Perhaps never before did the representa- 
tive of the British crown have a stranger “Courier” 
than this Quaker who would not even take off his hat to 
the Emperor, but who moved amidst this brilliancy of 
the “Field of the Cloth of Gold,” respected by all, and 
who was absorbed only in the cause which was so dear 
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to his heart. He bore letters from his co-workers— 
Clarkson and Wilberforce—in England; he was invited 
by Wellington to be present at the dinner of the sov- 
ereigns, which he declined; at the instance of the Czar of 
Russia, Allen spent four evenings with him in the dis- 
cussions of social and philanthropic questions in the 
frankest possible manner. 








WESTTOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL — 1810 
Located at Westtown, Chester County, Pennsylvania, 


It is thought that the influence of William Allen was 
one of several strong factors in bringing about the 
abolition of the slave-trade in Europe. 

It is not generally remembered that before the Revo- 
lutionary War, slavery existed in the North as well as 
the South, that there were as many slaves north of the 
Maryland-Virginia line as south of it, probably as many 
in Newport, Rhode Island, as in Richmond, Virginia, 
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and that a majority of the slave-traders lived in the 
North. 

The Quakers, led by John Woolman, of New Jersey, 
started such a crusade against the evil that public opin- 
ion became so aroused, that it gradually but perma- 
nently disappeared in the North before the time of the 
Civil War. 

John Woolman’s Journal, covering this period, has 
been published and President Eliot of Harvard includes 
it in his “Five Foot Shelf of Books.” 


In our own country, early in the nineteenth century, 
Benjamin Lundy, a Quaker, originated an Abolition 
Society whose first members were Jefferson Harrison, 
and Belmont County Quakers; and Randall and Ryan 
in their The Rise and Progress of an American State, 
say that to Benjamin Lundy must be credited, more 
than to any single man in American history, the gigantic 
moral movement against slavery, which preceded the 
Civil War, and which did more than any other one thing 
to arouse the American people to a sense of the injustice 
of slavery. Benjamin Lundy organized the “Union 
Humane Society,” in 1815, the purpose of which was to 
agitate anti-slavery sentiments. He says in his writings, 
“T had lamented the sad condition of the slave. I called 
a few friends together and unbosomed my feelings to 
them. The result was the organization of an anti- 
slavery association, called the Union Humane Society.” 
One of the chief spirits of this association was William 
Cooper Howells, father of the American novelist, Wil- 
liam Dean Howells. 

Lundy was, for a time, agent for Osborn’s Journal, 
The Philanthropist. He lived at St. Clairsville, Ohio. 
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until 1821, when he moved to Mount Pleasant, where he 
began the publication of The Genius of Universal Eman- 
cipation. It immediately acquired a widespread circu- 
lation throughout the country, and Benjamin Lundy be- 
came the first real effective force in the promotion of the 
abolition sentiment throughout the United States. 
When he commenced his agitation, William Lloyd Gar- 
rison was but a boy, and it is to Lundy that Garrison, 
in after years, gave credit for enlisting him in the cause 
of freedom. The anti-slavery sentiment in Ohio con- 
tinued to develop from the humble association estab- 
lished by Benjamin Lundy, so that in 1837, there were 
two hundred and thirteen anti-slavery societies in this 
State, with 17,253 members. 

At the time when John Brown was captured and 
hanged at Harper’s Ferry, with him was a modest young 
man, Edwin Coppock, twenty-four years old, who had 
been reared under Quaker influence at Winona, Colum- 
biana County, Ohio, and who had gone to the Quaker 
community at Springdale, Iowa, where John Brown 
spent the winter before the Harper’s Ferry campaign. 
Edwin Coppock’s last letter well shows the spirit of the 
Fathers. 


Charlestown, [Virginia,] Dec. 13th, 1859. 
My Dear Uncle: 


I seat myself by the stand, to write for the first, and last 
time, to thee and thy family. Though far from home and over- 
taken by misfortune, I have not forgotten you. Your generous 
hospitality towards me, during my short stay with you last 
spring, is stamped indelibly upon my heart; and also the gen- 
erosity bestowed upon my poor brother, who now wanders an 
outcast from his native land. But thank God he is free. I am 
thankful that it is I, who has to suffer, instead of him. 

The time may come when he will remember me, and the 
time may come when he will still further remember the cause in 
which I die. Thank God, the principles of the cause in which 
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we were engaged will not die with me and my brave comrades. 
They will spread wider -and wider, and gather strength with 
each hour that passes. The voice of truth will echo through . 
our land, bringing conviction to the erring, and adding numbers 
to that glorious army who will follow its banner. The cause of 
everlasting truth and justice will go on conquering, to conquer, 
until our broad and beautiful land shall rest beneath the banner 
of freedom. 

I had hoped to live to see the dawn of that glorious day. 
I had hoped to live to see the principles of the Declaration of our 
Independence fully realized. I had hoped to see the dark stain 
of slavery blotted from our land, and the libel of our boasted 
freedom erased, when we can say in truth, that our beloved 
country is the land of the free and the home of the brave. 


But this cannot be. I have heard my sentence passed. My 
doom is sealed. But two more short days remain for me to 
fulfill my earthly destiny. But two brief days between me and 
eternity. At the expiration of those two days, I shall stand upon 
the scaffold to take my last look of earthly scenes, but that scaf- 
fold has but little dread for me; for I honestly believe that I 
am innocent of any crime justifying such punishment. But by 
the taking of my life, and the lives of my comrades, Virginia 
is but hastening on that glorious day, when the slave shall rejoice 
in his freedom. When he can say, “J too am a man, and am 
groaning no more under the yoke of oppression.” 

But I must now close. Accept this short scrawl as a re- 
membrance of me. Give my love to all the family. Kiss little 
Josey for me. Remember me to all my relatives and friends. 
And now farewell for the last time.* 


From thy Nephew, 
EDWIN COPPOC. 


Remember this was a Quaker boy only twenty-four 
years old, but in his noble soul was the spirit of Fox, 
Allen, Penn, Lundy and hundreds of Quaker Abolition- 
ists of the time, who would have died for the cause as 
freely as did he. 

Edwin Coppock’s body had hardly been laid away in 





* The original of this letter is in the Library of the Ohio State 


Archaeological and Historical Society. 
Vol. XXXVII—6. 




















EDWIN McMASTERS STANTON 


Secretary of War in Lincoln’s and Johnson’s Cabinets. He was born at 
Steubenville, Ohio, in 1814, and was a first cousin to Joseph Stanton, whose 
Marriage Certificate is shown facing page 59. 
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the little Quaker graveyard at Winona, Columbiana 
County, Ohio, until the great conflict was upon us, but 
when it was over, Slavery was no more forever, among 
the nations of the world. 

When Abraham Lincoln needed a War Secretary, 
he chose the stern, methodical, forceful Edwin M. Stan- 
ton, whose grandmother, as a widow wiih a large fam- 
ily, drove her wagon with the first body of Quakers that 
left South Carolina for the Northwest Territory. It is 
said that her’s was the first wagon that forded the Ohio 
River, a few miles above Wheeling, into the new coun- 
try, and the next day, she with her children, sitting 
upon a log, attended the first Quaker meeting in Ohio. 
Nearby, she located her farm where the great War 
Secretary was reared under Quaker influences. 

You may be surprised to know that Dolly Madison, 
the wife of President James Madison, whose sparkling 
wit and generous hospitality still linger in memories 
about the White House, was of a Philadelphia Quaker 
family and her first marriage was a Quaker wedding. 

Thomas Mifflin, reared a Quaker, but a Revolution- 
ary General, defeated Arthur St. Clair for first Gover- 
nor of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

The artist, Benjamin West, born of Quaker parents, 
began painting portraits at the age of seventeen, soon 
went to Europe for study and became, in time, the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy. 

The poet, Whittier, always in Quaker dress, always 
using the plain language in his conversation, carried 
into his verses the soul and spirit of the Quaker Faith 
as is felt in his poem, “The Silent Room.” 


Joseph Gurney Cannon, who for many years was 
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speaker of the National House of Representatives, came 
into Illinois with his Quaker parents from Virginia, and 
he told the writer that it was the Quaker vote that first 
sent him to Congress, (notice it was a Republican dis- 
trict). Joseph Cannon also told me this story as it was 
told to him by General Butterworth whose parents were 
Ohio Quakers. 


A few days after the Battle of Gettysburg, in which General 
Butterworth and a number of his comrades from the old home 
meeting, were engaged, they were all expelled, or as they call it, 
disowned, for violating the discipline by actually taking up arms 
in time of war. This, in itself, was not strange, but General 
Butterworth said that it was his own father who brought the 
matter before the meeting and asked for their disownment; that 
his father had not heard from him since the great battle and did 
not then know whether he was asking for the disownment of a 
dead son, or a live soldier. Such is Quaker discipline. 

Of all the public men in the United States today, no 
one is held in higher esteem than Herbert Hoover, Sec- 
retary of Commerce in President Coolidge’s Cabinet. 
He still holds his birthright in a western Quaker Meet- 
ing and it is no accident that he is Secretary of Com- 
merce, whose official influence reaches all parts of the 
world, for the balancing of the commercial relations of 
the nations of the world is the best safeguard for Peace 
—the Keystone of the Quaker’s Religion. 

It may be that the Quaker has not always been un- 
derstood. He has been called queer, he has been called 
clannish, he may be different from other denominations 
in the fact that he gauges his actions, not from external 
things, but from the inner and spiritual man, and he 
trusts others who have experienced the same Inner 
Light and binds himself with them, rather than to man- 
made decrees and laws. But in their relations with 
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American History, they never hanged a witch; they 
never were intolerant; they never waged an Indian war; 
they never confiscated one acre of American soil; they 
never isolated themselves to the detriment of other de- 
nominations; they never retaliated when they were per- 
secuted for conscience’s sake, cast into prison; or even 
complained at the death sentence, all of which they suf- 
fered both in Old and New England, by people speaking 
the same language and worshiping the same God. 

To them a great work was given. They came into 
existence at a time in the history of England when ex- 
cesses were running riot, when immorality was the pass- 
word into society. They became the moderators of the 
times and carried their teachings across the Atlantic 
into America, where they found expression in the build- 


ing of a new State. Their organization is still intact. 
The early teachings and the belief in the Inner Light is 
still theirs and, should history repeat itself, as some 
things now would indicate, they may again stand as 
moderators and help bring the pendulum back to 
normalcy. 


The author wishes to acknowledge the kindness of Williara H. Stanton 
of Ridley Park, Pennsylvania, who furnished most of the plates from 
which many of the illustrations were produced; also to Mr. C. B. Galbreath 
and his efficient office force who made this paper possible. 






































REVOLUTIONARY WAR SOLDIERS BURIED 
IN CLARK COUNTY OHIO 


BY A. L. SLAGER* 





The attached roster of men who served on the side 
of the Colonists during the War of American Inde- 
pendence, and who are buried in Clark County, has been 
compiled from partial lists of names furnished by 
Colonel George I. Gunckel, Dayton, Ohio, president of 
the Ohio Society Sons of the American Revolution, and 
a similar list taken from the records of the George Rog- 
ers Clark Chapter, S. A. R., of Springfield, as well as 
a list prepared by a committee of Lagonda Chapter, 
D. A. R., of the same city, composed of Mrs. C. M. 
Clark, Mrs. A. A. Wright, Mrs. Albert Greaves, Miss 
Dora Rubsam and Mrs. E. E. Otstott. 

Comparison of these lists with township histories of 
Clark County, both printed and in manuscript, has re- 
vealed that several of the names given, are of men who 
were not in the Revolutionary War, but who enlisted in 
the American Army during the War of 1812-14. One 
other, mentioned in the S. A. R. records, as having 
been born in 1775, may have been in the War of 1812, 
but there is no available record to substantiate the claim. 
A fourth name is that of a man who was not in either 
army. 

These names have been eliminated from the roster 
presented herewith, which after careful investigation, is 








* Secretary of the Clark County Historical Society, Springfield, Ohio. 
(86) 
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believed to be as accurate as it is humanly possible to 
make it at this late date, and with the historical data 
available. 

It is to be regretted that so little of the war record 
of these patriots has been preserved. Such isolated 
sketches, as can be found in the history of Clark County, 
have been collected and are presented as memorials of 
these Revolutionary heroes who came into the wilder- 
ness of western Ohio, and settled in what is now Clark 
County, in the early years of the nineteenth century, and 
to whose loyalty, energy and industry, we owe much 
that is now the heritage of its present population. 

The removals, as noted, from farms and small ceme- 
teries, were made with perhaps a few exceptions, in 
December, in the year 1906, and such graves as could 
be located have been designated by suitable iron markers. 


ROSTER OF REVOLUTIONARY WAR _ SOLDIERS 
BURIED IN CLARK COUNTY, OHIO. 


AIR, TOMS. 6 occicxcddevens Ebenezer Cemetery, Green Town- 
ship. 

Bacon, Capt. Richard....... Ferncliff Cemetery, Springfield. 

Baird, William......ccccces Asbury Chapel Cemetery, Pleasant 
Township, 

Baker, Nelyn..... -eeeeeeeeeEnon Cemetery, Mad River Town- 
ship. 

Bancroft, John....... «e+ Columbia Street Cemetery, Spring- 
field. 

Bardwell, Simeon......e+e. thompson Cemetery, Near Old 


Columbus Road. 
Bayley (or Bailey), Timothy. .Fletcher Chapel Cemetery, Har- 
mony Township. 
Beardsley, Elijah......... --. Columbia Street Cemetery, Spring- 
field. Northeast corner. 
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Bridge, Benjamin 
Brown, Frederick 
Christie, Lieut. Jesse 


Craig, John S 


Dawson, Lieut. Henry 


Ebersole, Jacob......... 


Farnum, John S 
Frantz, Benjamin 


Galloway, James 


Garlough, John Henry 
Harriman, Stephen 
Hempleman, George 


Jones, Benjamin 


Enon Cemetery, Mad River Town- 
ship. 

Green Lawn Cemetery, South 
Charleston. 

Columbia Street Cemetery, Spring- 
field. Northeast corner. 

Fletcher Chapel Cemetery, Har- 
mony Township. (Removed from 
Wragg Cemetery. ) 

Asbury Chapel Cemetery, Pleasant 
Township. (Removed from Daw- 
son farm.) 


.-.Donnel’s Creek Cemetery, Pike 


Township. 

Fletcher Chapel Cemetery, Har- 
mony Township. 

Old Frantz Cemetery, Bethel 
Township. 

Enon Cemetery, Mad River Town- 
ship. (Removed from Galloway 
farm, August, 1906.) 

Garlough Cemetery, Green Town- 
ship. 

Lisbon Cemetery, Harmony Town- 
ship. 

Green Lawn Cemetery, South 
Charleston 

Garlough Cemetery, Green Town- 
ship. 


Keller, John......... senses Old Frantz Cemetery, Bethel 


Kelley, James...... eocee 


Lamme, James L 


Township. 


.--Columbia Street Cemetery, Spring- 
field. 

Lamme Cemetery, Bethel Town- 
ship, Section 4. 
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Lane, Robert Ferncliff Cemetery, Springfield. 
(Known as Grandaddy (Removed from McCullough 
Lane) farm.) 

Lippencott, Samuel Myers Cemetery, Pike Township, 

Northampton. (Removed from 
Seventh-Day Baptist Cemetery.) 

McCleave, George..........Ferncliff Cemetery, Springfield. 
(Removed from Columbia Street 
Cemetery.) 

McIntire, William.......... Columbia Street Cemetery, Spring- 
field. (Removed from Miller 
farm, southeast of Springfield.) 

Nauman, Thomas.......... Nauman farm, German Township, 
Section 13. 

Parsons, John..............Mad River Township. Cemetery 
unknown. 

Pool, William...... eseeeeeeFletcher Chapel Cemetery, Har- 
mony Township. 

Rodgers, William.... Moorefield Township. Cemetery 
unknown. 

Servase, William...........Bethel Township. Cemetery un- 
known. 

Toland, John Cornelius...... Columbia Street Cemetery, Spring- 
field. 

Tuttle, Sylvanus...’....... Tuttle Farm Cemetery, Springfield 
Township, 

Vicory, Merrifield Greenmount Cemetery, Springfield. 

Wilson, Isaac - Madison Township. Cemetery un- 
known. 


In 1906, the following petition was presented to the 
County Commissioners of Clark County, by five free- 
holders in each township, as provided by law: 


The undersigned freeholders of the Township of Springfield, 
desiring to avail ourselves of the provisions of an act passed 
(by the Legislature of Ohio) April 21, 1904, authorizing the 
County Commissioners to furnish Memorial Tablets for the 
graves of deceased soldiers, sailors and marines, do hereby peti- 
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tion your honorable body to furnish suitable and proper metal 
markers, such as hereafter described, for the graves of the sol- 
diers who served in the war of the American Revolution. 


The form and character of the metal Tablets is described 
on pages 20, 22 and 24 of the catalog herewith submitted and 
made a part of this petition. The undersigned earnestly request 
your honorable body that immediate action be taken on this 
petition as authorized by the act above referred to. 

In response to this petition, the Commissioners fur- 
nished markers for twenty-two graves, which had been 
located by Attorney Oscar T. Martin, Forrest M. Run- 
yan and persons in the vicinity of the burial-places. The 
markers were placed over the graves by Messrs. Mar- 


tin and Runyan, in 1906. 


Additional graves were located and markers placed 
at their head in later years by the Lagonda Chapter, 


Daughters of the American Revolution. 


HISTORICAL DATA. 
JOHN ALBIN. Father of Gabriel, George and William 


Albin, came from Winchester, Virginia, with his son, George, in 
1810, and settled in the western part of Green Township. His 
war record has not been preserved in the County or Township 
histories. His son, George, served in the War of 1812, and his 
grandson, Cyrus (son of George), served in the Civil War, hav- 
ing enlisted in Captain Asa S. Bushnell’s Company, Fifty-second 
Regiment, in May, 1864. John Albin is buried in Ebenezer 
Cemetery, Green Township. 


WILLIAM BAIRD was of English origin, his father’s 
family having come from England to the Colony of Maryland 
at an early day. He was born at Hagerstown, March 16, 1762, 
and when eighteen years of age joined the Revolutionary Army. 
At the close of the war he married Dorothy Camerer, who was 
also born at Hagerstown, in the year of 1760. She was of 
Holland-Dutch descent, her father having come to the Colonies 
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from Holland, before the war. In 1790, William Baird and his 
wife removed from Maryland to Westmoreland County, Penn- 
sylvania, where they resided about four years, and then came 
down the Ohio in a flatboat to Limestone (now Maysville), Ken- 
tucky, going from there to a land claim given him by his father, 
in Fleming County, in that State. The claim having been proven 
invalid, he again removed, coming with his family to Clark 
County, Ohio. Here he entered 160 acres of land in Section 30, 
Range 9, Harmony Township. He obtained his patent for this 
land in 1812. 

During his residence in Kentucky, William Baird had be- 
come acquainted with the noted pioneers and Indian Scouts, 
Daniel Boone and Simon Kenton. Besides himself and wife, 
his family consisted of three sons and five daughters. He ac- 
quired 394 acres of land, which he left to his surviving children. 
The mother, Dorothy, died in 1824, and the father in 1836. He is 
buried in Asbury Chapel Cemetery, Pleasant Township. 


MELYN BAKER enlisted in the American army in 1776, 
and was wounded in the battle of Monmouth, New Jersey. In 
1790, he, with two brothers — Jonathan and Donald — came from 
New Jersey and settled on the present site of Cincinnati, and a 
few years later removed to Butler County, Ohio; in 1805 they 
came to the present County of Clark, where Melyn Baker en- 
tered in a section of land in Section 13, Range 9, Mad River 
Township. Melyn was given to hospitality, and on more than 
one occasion, incoming pioneers were invited to his cabin, to 
remain until they could erect cabins upon their own lands. His 
remains now rest in the Enon Cemetery. 


LIEUTENANT JOHN BANCROFT enlisted as a private, 
with the eight months troops, in Capt. Isaac Bolster’s Company, 
under Col. Eben Larned, at the beginning of the Revolutionary 
War, and was given a commission as second lieutenant by the 
Council of Safety, prior to the election of Washington to the 
presidency. Some time after the close of hostilities he applied 
for a pension and sent his commission to Washington, D. C., but 
it was never returned. He was the son of Moses and Mary 
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Bancroft, and was born at Reading, Mass., September 18, 1748. 
On December 1, 1777, he was married to Anna Walters, to whom 
were born four sons— Amasa, John, Lewis and Lawson — and 
one daughter— Nancy. He died September 28, 1837, and is 
buried in the Columbia Street Cemetery, Springfield, Ohio. 


TIMOTHY BAYLEY (or BAILEY). Beyond the fact 
that he is known to have served in the War of the Revolution, 
but little is known of William Bailey. He is said to have walked 
from New Hampshire to Ohio, and after a residence of a few 
years, returned to his native state, married and brought his 
bride and his father’s family to Clark County. He is buried in 
Fletcher Chapel Cemetery, Harmony Township. 


ELIJAH BEARDSLEY was born in New Fairfield, Conn., 
May 27, 1760, and entered the army of the American Patriots 
at the age of sixteen years. On June 27, 1780, he was married 
at New Fairfield, to Sally Hubbell, to whom were born fourteen 
children — six sons and eight daughters. About the year 1796 
he removed with his family to Delaware County, N. Y., and 
from thence, early in the year 1812, to Urbana, Ohio. Three 
years later he and his family took up their abode in Springfield. 
Here they first occupied a log house near the southeast corner 
of Plum and Main Streets, where with pioneer hospitality, they 
provided a pleasant stopping place for many a weary traveler 
who wished to tarry for the night. One of the daughters married 
Ira Page, prominent in the early history of Springfield, and 
another daughter married another useful and highly esteemed 
citizen of the place—James S. Christie. Elijah Beardsley’s 
good wife died in Springfield on July 23, 1813, and his own 
death occurred October 2, 1826. They are buried in the north- 
east corner of the Columbia Street Cemetery, Springfield. 

There has been, for a long time, a local tradition that Elijah 
Beardsley was one of the “Indians” who comprised the “Boston 
Tea Party.” This tradition, however, like many others, does 
not appear to be founded on fact. Boarding British ships and 
destroying their cargoes was serious business, piracy in fact. 
Beardsley, at the time of this occurrence, was a thirteen-year-old 
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boy, living at New Fairfield, Conn., more than two hundred miles 
to the southeast of Boston, by the water route, and it is not at 
all probable that he was in Boston on that memorable day; and 
if he had been, no group of men would have tolerated the pres- 
ence of a boy of his age among them in so hazardous an under- 
taking. The following account of this revolutionary proceeding 
is given by the well-known historian — John Clark Ridpath: 


At Boston, the tea had been consigned to Governor Hutchinson and 
his friends; and special precautions were taken to prevent a failure of the 
enterprise; but the authorities stubbornly stood their ground and would 
not permit the tea to be landed. On the 16th of December (1773), the 
dispute was settled in a memorable manner. There was a great town 
meeting at which seven thousand people were assembled. Adams (Samuel) 
and Quincy (Josiah) spoke to the multitudes. Evening came on and the 
meeting was about to adjourn, when a war-whoop was heard, and about 
fifty men, disguised as Indians, passed the door of the Old South Church, 
The crowd followed to Griffin's Wharf, where the three tea ships were at 
anchor. Then everything became quiet. The disguised men quickly boarded 
the vessels, broke open the three hundred and forty chests of tea that 
composed the cargoes, and poured the contents into the sea. Such was the 
Boston Tea Party. 

BENJAMIN BRIDGE enlisted in the Revolutionary Army 
at the age of 22, and served during the war. He died in Clark 


County, and is buried in Enon Cemetery, Mad River Township. 


FREDERICK BROWN. Born October 29, 1753. Died 
January 29, 1829, and is buried in Green Lawn Cemetery, at 
South Charleston, Ohio. 


LIEUTENANT JESSE CHRISTIE enlisted in the War 
of the Revolution, in a New Hampshire Regiment, under Col. 
Daniel Moore. In the fall of 1817, he with his son, Major Robert 
Christie, came to Springfield, Ohio, the Lieutenant being then in 
the eighty-eighth year of his age, while the Major had reached 
his forty-second year. Father and son took up their abode in 
a farm-house on what is now the northwest corner of Wittenberg 
Avenue and Main Street. Major Christie died in August, 1822, 
and his death was followed by that of his father, in January, 
1823, in his ninety-fourth year. Lieutenant Christie is buried 
in the northeast corner of the Columbia Street Cemetery. 
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JOHN S. CRAIG was born February 15, 1753, and entered 
the American Army in January, 1775. After a service of five 
years, he was honorably discharged in 1780. Coming to Ohio, 
he settled in what is now Harmony Township, Clark County. 
He was a citizen who had the esteem of all who knew him, for 
his moral worth and sterling character. His death occurred at 
the home of Lewis Skillings, in Springfield, and he was laid to 
rest in the Fletcher Chapel Cemetery, in Harmony Township. 





LIEUTENANT HENRY DAWSON served as an officer 
in the War of the Revolution, and at the close of the struggle 
for American independence, settled in Kentucky. In 1804, he 
brought his family to what is now Clark County, Ohio, and 
located on a tract of land near Catawba, which at that time 
was in the midst of a dense forest. He brought with him a 
number of young apple-trees, which he planted near the cabin 
he built upon his arrival. These were the first fruit-trees brought 
into that locality. The trees bore fruit many years, and seventy- 
six years after planting, some of them still remained. 

Henry Dawson was a cooper, and supplied his neighbors 
with tubs and buckets, and also manufactured barrels for the 
mills and distilleries which later were established in the north- 
east section of the county. He also built and operated a small 
mill for grinding corn, and was thus able to supply the early 
settlers in that region with corn-meal, which was an important 
addition to the family larder of that day. In addition to himself 
and wife, his family consisted of five children — George, John, 
Richard, Harriett and Elizabeth. A small plot of ground was 
allotted on the western side of the Dawson farm for a neighbor- 
hood cemetery, and here Henry Dawson and his wife were 
buried. In October, 1906, their remains were removed to Asbury 
Chapel Cemetery, in Pleasant Township. 





JACOB EBERSOLE was a member of a Pennsylvania 
Regiment, during the Revolutionary War. He died in 1828, and 
is buried in the Donnel’s Creek Cemetery near Northampton, 
Pike Township, about one mile south of Northampton. 
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JOHN S. FARNUM (or FARNSWORTH) was born 
September 9, 1763; served in the Revolutionary War; died in 
Clark County (date unknown), and is buried in Fletcher Chapel 
Cemetery, Harmony Township. 


BENJAMIN FRANTZ came to what is now Clark County, 
from Pennsylvania, in 1812, having served in the war, waged 
by the mother country, against the American Colonies. He set- 
tled in German Township, and is buried in the old Frantz Ceme- 
tery, Bethel Township. 


JAMES GALLOWAY, SR., emigrated in an early day, 
from Pennsylvania to Kentucky, but on account of the inse- 
curity of land titles, brought his family to Ohio, and settled about 
two miles north of Old Chillicothe (Old Town), in 1798. This 
location was included within the limits of Hamilton County at 
that time. A short time later he removed to what is now 
Section 5, in the southern end of Mad River Township, where 
he entered four hundred acres of land. Greene County was 
formed from Hamilton and Ross Counties, in May, 1803, and 
included all of the present Clark County. James Galloway was 
at once appointed Treasurer of Greene County, and his son, 
James, Jr., was appointed surveyor by the newly organized county 
court. The court convened for the trial of causes, August 2, 
1803, and these appointments were made during the same month. 

During the Revolutionary War, James Galloway, the sub- 
ject of this sketch, was in the service of the Colonies in the 
capacity of hunter, to procure game for the army. He was in 
the fight between the Indians and Kentucky settlers, at the 
Blue Licks, Kentucky, and in the campaign of 1792 was shot by 
the renegade, Simon Girty, whom he well knew. Going through 
the woods, on horseback and unarmed, they met face to face. 
Girty, perceiving that Galloway was without his rifle, said, “Now 
Galloway, d—n you, I’ve got you,” and instantly fired three 
small bullets into his body. Girty supposed he had killed him. 
Although badly wounded, Galloway wheeled his horse and made 
good his escape. One of these bullets passed through his shoulder 
and lodged in the back of his neck, where it remained many years, 
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and was there when he came to Ohio. At length, there being 
no surgeon within reach, he sent for a shoe cobbler, who, with his 
knife and awl, extracted the bullet. 

Beer’s History of Clark County relates an interesting story, 
stating that the subject of this sketch was a blacksmith, and that 
he brought his tools to Ohio from Kentucky. This, however, 
is an error, as the narrative applies to another James Galloway, 
a cousin of our hero, who had located near the banks of the 
Mad River, and there carried on his trade as blacksmith, while 
James Galloway, Sr., had located his 400 acres of land on 
Muddy Run, where he lived during the remainder of his life. 
He had a daughter, Rebecca, who, it has been stated, taught the 
Indian Chief, Tecumseh, to read and speak the English lan- 
guage. Tecumseh at that time was twenty-eight or thirty years 
of age, and a friend of the family. During his visits for instruc- 
tion, he became enamored of the young woman, and finally asked 
of her father that she be given him in marriage. The father 
referred him to his daughter, who politely refused his suit, 
saying she did not wish to become a wild woman, and perform 
the labors of a squaw. To this he replied that she need not work, 
but that he would make of her a “great squaw.” It is said 
that notwithstanding her refusal, Tecumseh always remained 
friendly to the family. 

James Galloway, Sr., was buried in a neighborhood ceme- 
tery upon his farm on Muddy Run. In the fall of 1906, the 
remains of himself and wife were removed to the Enon Ceme- 
tery, at the instance of the local chapter of the Sons of the 
American Revolution, by T. J. Montgomery, of the G. A. R. 


STEPHEN HARRIMAN enlisted in General Stark’s Bri- 
gade of New Hampshire Militia, and marched with his company 
from Hopkintown, New Hampshire, July 22, 1777. After serv- 
ing two months under Captain Bailey, he was discharged Sep- 
tember 22, 1777, and again entered the service as a private, in 
the Third Continental Regiment, Company 5, Col. Squarnell 
commanding. He died February 25, 1828, and is buried in the 
Lisbon Cemetery, Harmony Township. He was 71 years of 
age at the time of his death, 
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JAMES KELLEY was a private in the Virginia troop, 
commanded by Col. Gibson, during the Revolutionary War. He 
died April 30, 1837, aged 85 years, and is buried in the Columbia 
Street Cemetery, Springfield, Ohio. 


ROBERT LAING (or LANE). The following is taken 
from a manuscript address delivered a number of years since, 
at a pioneer meeting held near Emery Chapel, by W. M. Harris, 
himself a pioneer: 

In the first house north of “Possum Road” (Greene Township), lived 
old Mr. Lane. All knew him as “Grandaddy Lane.” He was a soldier in 
the Revolution, and the only one I ever saw. The boys from “Possum 
School” used to go to his place for apples. The trees had grown from 
seeds and the apples were sweet. 

When the electric railroad was built, it became necessary 
to remove his remains from the McCullough farm, where he 
had been buried, and they were interred in Ferncliff Cemetery, 
at Springfield. 


SAMUEL LIPPENCOTT, SR., was born August 20, 1758; 
he was brought to Ohio, in 1810, by his son, Obadiah Lippencott. 
He was born August 20, 1758, and served in the Revolutionary 
War. He died in Clark County, and was buried in the German 
Baptist Cemetery, near Northampton. He was 95 years of 
age at the time of his death. His remains were removed to the 
Myers Cemetery. 


GEORGE McCLEAVE moved with his family from Mary- 
land to Colerain, Ohio, on the Big Miami River, about 1790. 
He was tall and of good personal appearance; a shoemaker by 
trade, which he learned in Philadelphia; was a soldier in the 
Revolutionary War, participating in one of the great battles; 
died at the home of his daughter, Mrs. Mary (McCleave) Red- 
dish, east of Springfield, Ohio, and was buried in the old Colum- 
bia Street Graveyard, at Springfield, Ohio. His remains were 
later removed to Ferncliff Cemetery. George McCleave had four 
children: John, Elizabeth, Benjamin and Mary. Elizabeth mar- 
ried Samuel Smith, August 22, 1801; her husband was the son 
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of Rev. Peter Smith, the maternal grandfather of General J. War- 
ren Keifer, of Springfield, Ohio. George McCleave’s wife died 
soon after their arrival at Colerain, and the daughter, Elizabeth, 
kept house for her father and brothers until her marriage to 
Samuel Smith. In 1791, several hundred Indians, led by Simon 
Girty, besieged the garrison at Colerain, where the McCleaves 
lived, and Elizabeth, with the other women of the place, did 
her part in defending the fort by moulding bullets for the men, 
who kept up a vigorous fight until relieved by a rescuing party 
from Fort Washington (Cincinnati). In the year 1805, Samuel 
Smith and his wife, Elizabeth (McCleave) Smith, moved from 
Columbia, with his father’s family, to Clark County, Ohio, and 
built a cabin near the east and west forks of Donnel’s Creek, 
about one-half mile from the present village of Donnelsville. In 
1819, George McCleave, now well advanced in years, went with 
his son, Benjamin, to Illinois, where he remained two years, 
and then returned to Clark County, Ohio, where he spent the 
remainder of his days at the homes of his daughters, Elizabeth 
Smith and Mary Reddish, near Springfield. Descendants of his 
sons, John and Benjamin, were living in Lawrence County, Illi- 
nois, as late as 1921. 


WILLIAM McINTIRE was a private in the 17th Pennsyl- 
vania Regiment, Col. Wm. Irwin, Commander. He enlisted in 
the American army August 1, 1777, and served under Capt. 
Samuel Montgomery during the remainder of the war. He came 
to Clark County, Ohio, in an early day, and lived at what is now 
the southwest corner of Limestone Street and McCreight Avenue. 
He is said to have been a personal friend of William Henry 
Harrison. He died in Springfield and is buried in the old 
Columbia Street Cemetery. 


THOMAS NAUMAN, SR. In the year 1809, Thomas 
Nauman, Sr., brought his family from Virginia and settled in 
the neighborhood of Tremont City, Clark County, Ohio. Ac- 
cording to a statement made by Mr. John H. Blose, who in 1901 
wrote an excellent history of German Township, Clark County, 
Thomas Nauman was one of the Revolutionary Patriots who 
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could rightfully claim to have been a member of the “Boston 
Tea Party.” He acquired a farm about four miles south of 
Tremont City, in Section 13, German Township, where he lived 
and died, and is buried in the Nauman Graveyard on his farm. 
He was born in Massachusetts, and after the Revolutionary War, 
settled in Shenandoah County, Virginia, before coming to Ohio. 


JOHN CORNELIUS TOLAND was born in the year 1750, 
and served in the American Army in the Revolutionary War. 
He came to the village of Springfield in an early day and was 
the first of the Revolutionary soldiers to be buried in Clark 
County with military honors. The following account of his 
funeral was published in The Western Pioneer, a Springfield 
newspaper, on August 14, 1835, under the head-line, “Another 
Revolutionary Hero Gone.” 

John Toland, aged 85, was buried yesterday, according to his request, 
with the honors of War, rendered by the “Clark Guards.” An appropriate 
address was delivered by Mr. (Charles) Anthony. The deceased served ir 
the American Army during the whole war. 

Note—The “Clark Guards” was a semi-military company 
of citizens organized for the protection of the community, in 
the absence of a marshal or police. Each guard possessed a 
horse and mounted parades were held at stated intervals. 


SYLVANUS TUTTLE was a member of the New Jersey 
branch of the Tuttle family; about the year 1784, he was 
married to a comely young woman — Mary Brown — who seems 
to have been possessed of the same venturesome spirit that 
characterized her husband. Soon after their marriage, they 
emigrated to western Pennsylvania, and after a few years, to 
the vicinity of Clarksburg, West Virginia. From there they 
removed to Clark County, Ohio, in the year 1806, and took up 
their residence near the headwaters of Buck Creek, about six 
miles northeast of New Moorefield, where they resided about 
two years, when they removed to a tract of land which Sylvanus 
Tuttle entered on Sinking Creek, about one and one-half miles 
from its mouth, in the eastern end of Springfield Township and 
about six miles east of Springfield. 
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When they settled on this land, there were in the Tuttle 
family six boys and two daughters. A third daughter, the 
eldest, had married in Virginia, and she, with her husband, ac- 
companied her parents to their new home in the wilds of the 
new State of Ohio. Sylvanus Tuttle was a “Minute Man” in 
the Revolutionary Army, and was in the battle of Monmouth, 
New Jersey, and at other places. When the family came to Ohio, 
they brought with them a goodly supply of garden and apple-tree 
seeds, a flock of fifteen or twenty sheep, two or three cows, and 
the horses and wagons used in their journey to Clark County. 

After a long and useful life, Sylvanus Tuttle died at his 
home on the farm, and was buried in the Byrd Cemetery, Spring- 
field Township. He was in the eighty-second year of his age, 
at the close of his life. His remains were removed to the Tuttle 
Farm Graveyard, one-half mile southwest of the Sinking Creek 
Church. 


MERRIFIELD VICORY was a drummer boy in the Revo- 
lutionary War, and had his drum shot from his side at the Siege 
of Yorktown, receiving a pension for his services in the conflict. 
He was an odd but genial character. He located in Springfield 
in 1814; he was a short, round man, with a jolly face, and soon 
became known as “Little Daddy Vicory.” He did not lack 
courage, as will be seen from the following narrative. “Early 
on a Sunday morning, while living in Springfield, he discovered 
a thief stealing bacon from his smoke-house; securing a rope he 
caught the thief and tied him securely until the hour when people 
were on their way to church, when he drove him to the Presby- 
terian Meeting-House, under the persuasive influence of a large 
club, with two sides of bacon tied to his shoulders, taking him 
to the door of the church he asked the people, there assembled, if 
they claimed him as one of their members. This was such a 
humiliating lesson that the thief, upon being released, disappeared 
and never was seen in the town again.” Soon after locating in 
Springfield, Merrifield Vicory bought ten acres of the land on 
what afterward became the east end of High Street. He died 
in March, 1849, in the seventy-eighth year of his age, and was 
buried with military honors in Greenmount Cemetery. 





STORY OF AN OLD DUTCH CHEST 
BY C. S. VAN TASSEL. 


The ordinary student of the world’s history knows 
more or less of the story of the Spanish Armada— 
how that majestic maritime wonder of the sixteenth 
century sailed from Corunna, in July, in the year 1588, 
in all its splendor and heralded invincibility, intent upon 
crushing the English Dynasty and changing the map of 
Europe. Instead of success, however, the great fleet 
met with almost annihilation, only a bleeding and sadly 
battered remnant returning to Spain again, after a 
campaign of some two months’ duration. 

Of one hundred and thirty-four ships which put to 
sea so majestically, only fifty-three succeeded in reach- 
ing home shores. Of the thirty thousand men, the pride 
of all Spain, who sailed with the Armada, only about 
ten thousand ever saw their native land again. 

And there is entwined with this great world event 
another story which brings it down through the cen- 
turies and combines with it a vivid local color; a story 
of interest to all Ohio, which centers around a promi- 
nent Toledoan, Mr. Walter J. Sherman. 

To go back, even before the disaster to this great 
Spanish fleet, there was in the Netherlands, during a 
period of the sixteenth century, an era of expert carving 
and wood-working. There were, among the Dutch, 
masters in the art of fashioning elaborate chests and 
beautiful cabinets, equal in design to those of other 
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countries, famed in years gone by for their priceless 
handiwork. 

History also recites that before the time of the Ar- 
mada, when Spain invaded the land of the Dutch, the 
Spaniards considered the whole wealth of the Nether- 






































THE OLD WILLOUGHBY CHEST 


This Chest was brought from England, in 1662, by Lord Francis Wil- 
loughby, together with the so-called “Queen Elizabeth” table cloth, the 
“Queen Anne” table cloth and other treasures of old England. 


The chest was in the Raymond family, on Raymonds Hill, near Nor- 
wich, Connecticut, from 1710 to about 1870. Prior to 1704, it was at Block 
Island and now (1928), is in the Wadsworth Atheneum, at Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 


lands their lawful prey; that they carried off much 
precious booty, including art and treasure. And here 
is where the Sherman family steps into the story with 
tradition handed down from generation to generation, 
until it has reached Mr. Sherman. While it is tradition 
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only, at some points all the facts harmonize therewith 
so completely that they verify it as truth. 

When the Spanish Armada sailed out of Corunna 
on its momentous mission, two of the ships carried 
with them, for the use of their officers, two of the finest 
of the Dutch chests acquired in this Spanish invasion 
of the Netherlands. There may have been aboard more 
of these valuable prizes, no one now knows, but there 
were at least two of them. 

When the great disaster overtook the invaders 
through the attack of the comparatively insignificant 
English fleet, aided by the unprecedented storms at sea, 
the Spanish wrecks were strewn for hundreds of miles 
along the coasts of England, Scotland, Norway and 
Ireland. Nearly a hundred ships from the pompous 
fleet, which had claimed the dominion of the seas, were 
awash upon the rocky coasts. 

These ships, naturally, were salvaged by the English 
and amongst the valuables saved, were these two Dutch 
chests, thereafter known as the “Armada Chests.” One 
of these two chests came into the hands of Col. William 
Willoughby, an official in the British Naval Department, 
who had command of the Port of Portsmouth, and of 
whom Walter J. Sherman is a lineal descendant. Colonel 
Willoughby had been connected with the British Ad- 
miralty for years, first as Purveyor, then as Colonel of 
the City of London and finally as Commissioner of the 
Navy, stationed at Portsmouth. Dismantled and sal- 
vaged ships and their contents would, therefore, come 
under his control. 

Colonel Willoughby died in 1651. His son, Sir 
Francis Willoughby, came to America and, 1655-1671, 
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was deputy to the Governor of Massachusetts. Upon 
the death of his mother, 1662, this chest and its family 
treasure contents fell to Sir Francis. From him the 
chest passed to his daughter, Susanna, who married 
Nathaniel Lynde, who took it to Saybrook, Connecticut, 
about 1683. The daughter, Sarah Lynde Raymond, 
removed it to Montville, Connecticut, about 1730, and 
coming down the years, Theodore Raymond transferred 
it to his residence, at Norwich, Connecticut, about 1860. 
Finally, it was taken to the Wadsworth Atheneum, at 
Hartford, Connecticut, by the Curator of Colonial Arts, 
Mr. William B. Goodwin, about 1924, where it has 
probably found its last resting place. All these years it 
has been known as the “Armada Chest.” 

This priceless antique is six feet, four inches in 
length, two feet, six and one-half inches high and two 
feet, three inches wide. It is most beautifully carved on 
the front and on the under side of the lid with lions 
courant, stately ladies and gentlemen, turreted castles 
and spires. The general effect is Dutch. 

At the Lambeth Palace, London, the seat of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, is the other (or another) 
Dutch chest which also has always been known as the 
“Armada Chest.’ How or when it found lodging in 
the palace is not known. 

The palace is situated near one of the old “hithers” 
or landing places of the Thames. It came into posses- 
sion of the Archbishop of Canterbury, in 1179. The 
oldest part of the present building, including the chapel 
in the Early English Style, was built by Archbishop 
Boniface—1244-1270. The Lollard’s Tower, in which 
the Lollards were tortured and the Earl of Essex was 
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imprisoned, was built in 1434, and the great hall in 
1663. The occupied portion was built in 1828-1848. 
The adjoining Church of St. Mary’s, the oldest part of 
which dates from the fourteenth century, contains the 
tombs of several Archbishops, as does the palace chapel. 

The chest, located in the library of the palace, was 
inspected by Professor and Mrs. E. E. Salsbury, in 
1885, and is mentioned by them in their book, entitled 
Family Histories and Genealogies. When Mr. and 
Mrs. W. J. Sherman were in Europe in the fall of 1927, 
they also inspected the chest. The curator of the palace 
called it the “Armada Chest,” but the records there 
throw no light upon when it was added to the, palace 
treasures, and tell nothing of its origin. Unquestion- 
ably, it is of the same period, and was designed by the 
same school of Dutch artists or wood-workers as the 
American-owned chest. The size is nearly the same 
and it has many characteristics in common with the 
prize brought over by Sir Francis Willoughby. 

Another interesting story is connected with the con- 
tents of the American-owned chest, brought to Boston 
in 1662, which have been distributed among various 
family descendants. Mr. Sherman’s allotment was a 
so-called “Queen Elizabeth Table-Cloth,” which he now 
possesses. The texture of the cloth is of the finest dam- 
ask, ornamented with the “Tudor Padlock,” the arms 
which belonged to the family of Princess Elizabeth. It 
was embroidered by her when she was a prisoner at 
Woodstock Palace and at Hatfield, in 1555. At this 
time a kinsman and an earlier Sir Francis Willoughby, 
whom later Elizabeth, as Queen, knighted, was Lord- 
in-Waiting to the Princess, his sister, Margaret, being 
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Lady-in-Waiting. The table-cloth is 53 inches long and 
44 inches wide. It was presented by Elizabeth, when 
Queen, either to this Sir Francis or to his sister. It 
was handed down through the Willoughbys to Susanne 
Willoughby Lynde, and ultimately reached Mr. Sher- 
man in the course of his family’s lineal descent. 





STORY OF THE FIRST GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
OF OHIO 


1835 - 1842. 
BY PAUL WAKELEE STODDARD * 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


The purpose of this paper is conceived to be the 
story of the First Geological Survey of Ohio, not the 
findings of the Survey, or the discoveries made. It 
deals with the rise and fall of popular sentiment, and 
the corresponding reaction in legislative halls. More- 
over, this is legislative history—not social; for the lat- 
ter, although far more valuable, is subtle and elusive. 
It is difficult to obtain and still more difficult to render 
accurate. So the essay is confined to the recital of 
actual events in chronological order, with occasional 
excursions into the personnel of, the public comment 
upon, and the results obtained from the Survey. 

A bibliographical note is appended. 


STORY OF THE FIRST GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
OF OHIO 


“Before closing this communication,” wrote the Gov: 
ernor of Ohio, Robert Lucas, in his annual message to 
the State Legislature, on December 8, 1835,’ round- 
ing out one of those mouth-filling paragraphs so com- 
mon in the American “Age of Oratory,” “I am im- 


*B. A., Yale University, 1924. Graduate School, Yale University, De- 
cember 15, 1927. 


* Ohio, House Journal, 1835-36, 20, 
(107) 
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pressed with the importance of calling the attention of 
the General Assembly to the subject of the geology of 
the State. For want of a correct knowledge of the 
geology of the State, large sums have been, at various 
periods, expended in useless searches after coal, iron, 
salt, gypsum, marble, and various other minerals. It 
is known that our country abounds in all the minerals 
above mentioned, with many others of great value. I 
would therefore respectfully submit the subject to your 
consideration, and solicit your enquiry into the import- 
ance of authorizing a general scientific geological survey 
of the State. Such a survey could not fail to furnish 
the State with a mass of information of the highest 
importance. Surveys of this character have been made 
under the State authorities in some of the Eastern 
States. Massachusetts has caused such a survey to be 
made, and has obtained and published under her au- 
thority, a scientific report of the geology, mineralogy, 
botany and zodlogy of that entire State . . . I therefore 
respectfully solicit your enquiry into the expediency 
and utility of authorizing a general geological survey 
of the State, by a scientific, practical Geologist, to be 
employed by the State for that purpose; whose duty it 
should be to make an accurate and detailed report, to 
the General Assembly, of his geological and mineralogi- 
cal observations.” 

This statement as to the possibility of a geological 
survey is the first to be found in the official documents 
of the State of Ohio; yet it is probable that the idea of 
such an enterprise did not originate entirely with Gov- 
ernor Lucas, admirably progressive though he was. As 
his message said, other states, notably Massachusetts 
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and New Jersey, had begun extensive movements in 
this direction. Knowledge of the deposits of the valu- 
able minerals in Ohio was becoming more widespread 
in the years after 1830, and the people were beginning 
to realize and to discuss the heretofore unsuspected 
wealth which was theirs. The newspapers, too, occa- 
sionally contained references to geology and to progress 
elsewhere. In its issue for November 28, 1835, The 
Buckeye and Cincinnati Mirror, for example, contained 
a brief news item’: 


Professor Rogers has been appointed to make a geological 
survey of New Jersey. A geologist is kept regularly employed in 
the state of Tennessee, in making examinations into her mineral 
productions. 


And in the same newspaper, some four months after 
the Governor’s message had been delivered, appeared 
an article, in two parts, written by John Locke, eminent 
Ohio scientist, later to become a member of the geologi- 
cal survey. It was entitled Geology,° and attempted to 
explain the subject so that the man in the street might 
read and understand. 

Even as far back as 1832, however, the subject had 
been considered, but not with reference to a survey 
financed by the State. The Honorable Benjamin Tap- 
pan, for example, delivered an address before the “His- 
torical and Philosophical Society of Ohio,” on Decem- 
ber 22, 1832,* in which he urged that organization to 
commence the work with the expectation that the State 
might finish it in the years to come: 


The Geology of Ohio also remains an unexplored field... . 
The portion of country to be described must be carefully exam- 
? The Buckeye and Cincinnati Mirror, V, No. 5, 39. 


* Tbid., V, Nos. 14, 16; April 30, March 14, 1836. 
*Quoted, Ohio, Report of the Select Committee, 15-18. 
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ined. . . . We want Geological maps and descriptive memoirs of 
every county in the State. ... To obtain and disseminate all 
the facts which may, from time to time, be discovered as to the 
rich minerals of the State, will probably always be an object of 
importance to this society. 


The professional geologists were also in sympathy 
with the idea. In March, 1836, there appeared an essay 
by John L. Riddell, “Adjunct Professor of Chemistry, 
etc., in Cincinnati College,” entitled Remarks on the 
Geological Features of Ohio, and Some of the Desid- 
erata Which Might Be Supplied By a Geological Survey 
of the State.’ In the article, Professor Riddell summed 
up the knowledge then available of coal, iron, and salt, 
recorded his own observations, and concluded with these 
words: 


In prosecuting a geological exploration of the State, the 
qualities of mineral springs should be investigated; not only on 
account of their own intrinsic importance, but because they afford 
unerring indications respecting the nature of the strata through 
which they pass. 

Many tumuli and other lesser monuments of antiquity, are 
scattered over our territory, which have never yet been noticed. 
These objects I imagine might very properly be embraced in a 
geological survey of the State. 

Especial cognizance should be taken of the forest trees and 
other vegetable productions. The native plants that spring up 
from a soil often afford sure criteria by which to judge of its 
quality. . . . They should receive a share of attention. 


The matter of a geological survey was promptly 
taken up in the House of Representatives; later in the 
same day on which the governor’s message was deliv- 
ered the Journal reads :° 


The House took up the Message of His Excellency, the 


Governor. 
Mr. Creed then moved that so much of the Message as 





5’ Western Monthly Magazine, March, 1836. 
* Ohio, House Journal, 1835-36, 146. 
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related to a Geological and Mineralogical Survey of the State 
be referred to a select committee of three members; which was 
agreed to. 

Whereupon, the Speaker announced Messrs. Creed, Cushing 
and Lyman as said committee. 


Nearly two months passed before a report was ready 
to be presented to the House, but Creed finally read it on 
Tuesday, February 2, 1836,’ and the Senate was like- 
wise informed.* According to the report:° 


The Committee have had the same under consideration and 
now report: That they readily concur in the views expressed 
by the Executive, that it is a subject eminently deserving legisla- 
tive action, and one, if properly investigated, that cannot fail to 
afford a mass of valuable information. The committee deems it 
a matter of regret that public attention has not, at an earlier 
period, been directed to a consideration of the expediency of such 


a survey. 
Six reasons were advanced for the carrying out of 


the survey: 


(1) It would show the extent of the deposits already known 


to exist. 
(2) It would disclose new localities of minerals now known. 


(3) It would show the probability of the existence of other 
valuable minerals and ores. 

(4) It would prevent the useless waste of capital. 

(5) It would aid the agricultural interests of the state. 

(6) It would diffuse correct information among all classes 
of citizens. 


Finally, a definite resolution was offered: 


Resolved that........ er be appointed to make out 
a Geological and Mineralogical Survey of the State of Ohio, and 
report the same to the next Legislature. 


Appended to the main report, were three short ar- 
ticles designed to corroborate the statements of the com- 
mittee. One was by the eminent geologist, Featherston- 


™ Ohio, House Journal, 1835-36, 574. 
* Ohio, Senate Journal, 1835-36, 592. 
® Ohio, Report of the Select Committee, 1-18 [separate pamphlet]. 
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haugh, who had previously done work in the vicinity; 
the second was a treatise on geology by J. A. Lapham; 
and the third, a lengthy quotation from the address of 
Hon. Benjamin Tappan, delivered three years previ- 
ously, to which reference has already been made. Per- 
haps the paragraphs of greatest interest were these, by 
Mr. Lapham: 


These fossil remains, like the temples of ancient Greece, 
serve to illustrate the former history of the earth. The geologist 
is carried back in imagination, to the period, long anterior to 
the creation of man, when the earth was “without form and 
void,” and when the waters covered the earth; and he can there 
study the very animals that inhabited the “great deep” . . . He 
can trace the effects of the flood that afterwards swept over 
the whole world, and covered the highest mountains; and can 
examine the remains of animals that existed before that 
catastrophe. 


In a footnote, he explained: 


The opinion here expressed, of the great age of the globe, is 
adopted by many eminent divines of the present day, and might 
be shown to agree with the Mosaic account of the creation; for 
it is evident that the days there spoken of, were indefinite periods 
of time, having some definite beginning and ending; and during 
which a certain order of things prevailed, different from that 
which preceded or that which succeeded it. 


Legislative processes in Ohio, in 1836, apparently 
moved no faster than do similar actions today. The 
bill passed through the usual stages until it was finally 
passed” and sent to the Senate on March 5, 1836." 
The Senate received it,” but here came the first hin- 
drance to its passage, for a week later, on March 14, is 
found the following entry :* 





*” By a vote of 58 to 3. Those who voted in the negative were Arm- 
strong, Blackburn of Columbiana, and Robbins 

" Ohio, House Journal, 1835-36, 596, 817, 821. 

2 Ohio, Senate Journal, 1835-36, 871, 880. 

* Tbid., 977 
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Mr. Price, from the select committee [this was the committee 
of the Senate, consisting of Messrs. Price, James and Sharp, 
appointed at the same time as that of the House]** . . . reported 
a resolution appointing Samuel P. Hildreth, of Marietta, John 
Locke and John S. Riddell, of Cincinnati, and J. A. Lapham, of 
Columbus, to report to the next Legislature the best method of 
obtaining a complete Geological Survey of the State, and an 
estimate of the probable cost of the same; which was agreed to 
and ordered to the House of Representatives for concurrence. 

On the same day this resolution was passed by the 
House,” and, becoming law, ended the question of a 
geological survey during the session of 1835-1836. It 
was evidently thought that too hasty action, without 
knowledge of the proper procedure, might prove to be 


simply a waste of state money. 


When the Legislature convened in the fall of 1836, 
the geological survey again claimed its share of atten- 
tion” in the message of Governor Lucas, who, a week 
later, was to retire in favor of Joseph Vance.’ He 
urged the prosecution of the survey, and emphasized the 
great benefit to be derived therefrom. In a document 
appended,** he conveyed to the Legislature a joint reso- 
lution of the Legislature of Indiana, together with a 
communication from the Governor, to ascertain upon 
what terms Ohio and Kentucky would join in the enter- 
prise with Indiana. So far as can be found in the Jour- 
nals of the Legislature, no action upon this communica- 
tion was taken. In another document, of which six 
hundred copies were ordered printed for distribution for 
a variety of purposes,”® the Select Committee appointed 


% Ohio, Senate Journal, 1835-36, 154. 

* Ohio, House Journal, 1835-36, 928. 

% Ohio, State Papers, 1836-37, I, 18. 

Inaugurated December 13, 1836. 

* Ohio, State Papers, 1836-37, app. 56. 

* Ohio, House Journal, 1836-37, 27, 39; Senate Journal, 22, 28. 
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by the preceding Legislature, on March 14, 1836, ren- 
dered its report as to the best method of obtaining a 
geological survey of the State.” 


The committee had visited in person, said the report, 
many portions of the State, especially those known to 
contain considerable quantities of coal, iron, and salt. 
The information concerning the minerals in such parts 
of Ohio as the committee found itself unable to investi- 
gate thoroughly, was largely obtained from “‘intelligent 
individuals.”” The iron ore deposits were described in 
detail and illustrated by diagrams, the summary con- 
cluding with a list and description of the furnaces and 
forges in Scioto and Lawrence Counties. The coal and 
salt deposits were mentioned, but not in such great de- 
tail. But the important section of the report deals with 
the best method of conducting the survey, and its cost. 


In the opinion of your Committee, the better mode of con- 
ducting the survey will be by constituting a Geological Board 
of three members who should direct the manner of proceeding; 
employ suitable geologists, etc., with power to draw on the 
Treasurer, for the deposits annually appropriated for this pur- 
pose; or otherwise, the present Board of Public Works might 
perform this duty, as might be deemed most expedient. 


From a correspondence held by the chairman with several 
distinguished and practical men in geology, your committee is 
led to believe that the sum of 12,000 dollars, for four years, 
would cover the cost of a regular scientific survey. It would 
require the services of one head, or principal geologist, five as- 
sistant geologists, one draughtsman and one naturalist. Their 
salaries, traveling expenses, and other incidental charges would 
amount to nearly this sum. The survey, to be complete and 
most useful to the community, ought not only to embrace the 
simple geology, but also the topography, botany, so far as to 
include a list of the plants found in the State, forest trees, river 
and land shells, fishes, birds, quadrupeds and reptiles — and 
last, not least, a regular survey and description of all the rem- 





® Ohio, Report of the Special Committee, 1-18 [Separate pamphlet]. 
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nants of ancient works, yet spared by the destroyer, within the 
State. . . . It should also be enjoined on the surveyors to col- 
lect all the remains of art belonging to this race 

The report concluded with Dr. Locke’s “Analysis of 
the Lime-stone of Cincinnati and Dayton’; and a 
treatise on “The Application of the Hot Blast,” by 
Thomas Clark, M. D. 

On the day following that on which the message of 
the Governor was delivered, a new committee was ap- 
pointed by the House,” to consist of Messrs. Hum- 
phreys, Curry and Perkins; their report, containing 
the bill in nearly its final form, was presented on Janu- 
ary 7, 1837.” On March 9, Governor Vance presented 
Professor Riddell’s “Report on the Geology of Ohio by 
Counties,” a paper which had been delayed because of 
the author’s removal to Louisiana.** The next day, the 
bill came up for discussion and seems to have caused 
a bitter fight upon the floor of the House, chiefly be- 
cause of the words “per annum”’ following the appro- 
priation.* It was sent back to the committee, to be 
reported back the next morning. Another argument 
ensued on March 11, all reference to the traveling ex- 
penses of officers being stricken out before the bill was 
ready finally to be voted upon. It was passed by a 
margin of sixteen votes (41 to 25), practically every 
member from the counties rich in minerals being re- 
corded in favor of the bill.** The journey through the 
Senate was uneventful, though various amendments 
were added and agreed upon by the House. The vote 





* Ohio, House Journal, 1836-37, 14. 
* Tbid., 196. 

* Thid., 628, 629, 633. 

* Tbid., 641. 

* Ibid., 641, 725, 726. 
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was taken on March 21, and was far more decisive than 
in the other house, 28 to 2. When the Governor’s 
signature was affixed on March 27, 1837, the bill pro- 
viding for the First Geological Survey of Ohio became 
law. 

And what were the provisions of the bill? They were 
six in number, practically identical with the recom- 
mendations in the report of the committee the preced- 
ing December. The various sections provided that: 


(1) The State should conduct a Geological and Miner- 
alogical Survey of Ohio. 

(2) The State should employ a geologist and assistants, to 
be appointed by the Governor. 

(3) The geologist should render an annual report on 
February 1, during each year of the Survey. 

(4) That the sum of $12,000 should be appropriated. 

(5) That a final report should be rendered at the comple- 
tion of the work; and 

(6) That the specimens obtained during the Survey should 
be preserved and catalogued.”? 


So the law became effective. 

Nine months later, in his annual message to the 
Legislature, Governor Vance recorded the progress of 
the Survey :” 


In compliance with the “Act Providing for a Geological 
Survey of the State of Ohio, and Other Purposes,” passed the 
27th of March, 1837, I have appointed W. W.. Mather, of the 
State of New York, as principal Geologist, and Drs. Hildreth, 
Kirtland, and Locke, of Ohio, and Professor Briggs, of New 
York, as assistants, and Charles Whittlesey, of Ohio, Topograph- 
ical Surveyor and Draughtsman. Dr. Locke being absent at the 
time of his appointment, his place was supplied by the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Foster, who has been in active duty with Professor 
Briggs in making examinations in the southern portion of the 

* Ohio, Senate Journal, 1836-37, 557, 567, 585, 606, 627. Those who 
voted negative were Arbuckle, of Fayette, Madison, and Greene Counties, 
and Thompson, of Carroll and Columbiana. 

* Laws of Ohio, XXXV, 84. 

* Ohio, State Papers, 1837-38, I, 23. 
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State. Owing to a previous engagement, the principal Geologist 
has been unable to give his whole attention to the subject the 
past season. He has, however, given direction to the assistant 
Geologists and made preparation, by the purchase of apparatus, 
etc., which will enable the corps to prosecute their researches in 
the next year with vigor and effect. A report of their progress, 
thus far, will be laid before you at as early a day as possible. 

The persons appointed by the Governor were emi- 
nently qualified for the task before them. William 
Williams Mather, chief geologist, was a direct de- 
scendant of Cotton Mather, and a native of Connecticut. 
He had graduated from West Point with honors in 
chemistry and mineralogy, and served in the army for 
eight years. During one of his vacations, he superin- 
tended a geological survey of Windham County, Con- 
necticut, and because he liked the work so well, he 
resigned from the military service to undertake an 
assistantship in the survey of New York. In later years, 
he surveyed Kentucky and when the Ohio Survey was 
finished, became a citizen of Jackson County in that 
State. At various times he was professor at Wesleyan 
University, Marietta College, and the University of 
Ohio, and an editor of repute. 

Professor Mather’s chief assistant was Samuel P. 
Hildreth, of Ohio, an intimate friend of Silliman, of 
Yale. He was a native of Massachusetts, a physician 
by profession, and a geologist by avocation. Hildreth 
had been chosen by the Legislature to report upon the 
project of a survey, and it was this report, of course, 
that was directly responsible for his appointment to the 
survey itself a year later. Much of his time was de- 
voted to antiquities and to his Pioneer History of Ohio. 
Professor Silliman announced in the American Journal 
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of Science and Arts that Professor Hildreth’s article 
on the coal of Ohio, published in that magazine a short 
time previously, had been “highly commended in the 
London and Edinburgh Philosophical Magazine, and an 
abstract given of its contents.” *” Dr. Jared P. Kirtland 
and Dr. J. N. Foster were the other two members of 
the staff, with no especial duties assigned them. Dr. 
Kirtland was another New Englander, a native of Con- 
necticut, and a graduate of Yale. After his removal 
to Ohio, he was placed in charge of the public schools 
in Poland, and continued his practice as a physician. 
As a naturalist, he was self-educated, but his observa- 
tions of animal and plant life were so acute, and his 
knowledge so accurate that his conclusions were readily 
accepted by scientists. His colleague, J. N. Foster, was 
a lawyer of Zanesville. Dr. Foster had been a pupil of 
Mather, at Wesleyan, where he developed ability as a 
naturalist and scientist and commended himself to 
Mather’s attention. After the Ohio Survey was over, he 
investigated the coal fields of Indiana and Illinois, and 
the copper regions of Michigan. During the last years 
of his life, he was much interested in the mound-builders 
of the Mississippi Valley. 

The last two members of the survey corps were 
Caleb Briggs and Charles Whittlesey. Briggs was also 
an intimate friend of Mather, a fact which led to his 
appointment. He was a physician, much interested in 
chemistry, and a man to whom geology was a matter of 
absorbing interest. When the survey of Ohio termi- 
nated, he was engaged to aid in the survey of what is 
now West Virginia. He purchased, late in life, some 





” American Journal of Science and Arts, XXIX, 1; XXX, 400. 
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valuable mineral lands in Ohio, but before his death 
returned to his native Massachusetts. Another Con- 
necticut man in a group composed almost entirely of 
New Englanders, was Charles Whittlesey, native of the 
town of Southington. After his graduation from West 
Point, in 1831, and his subsequent service in the Black 
Hawk War, he did editorial work for a while on the 
Cleveland Herald. It was here that his scientific writ- 
ings began to attract attention, and his appointment as 
surveyor and draughtsman in the Survey naturally fol- 
lowed. From 1847 to 1851, he was engaged in the 
geological survey of the Lake Superior region, and ten 
years later joined the army as an engineer. Before his 
death, Whittlesey was elected president of the Ohio 
Historical Society and published more than two hundred 
articles, mostly on scientific subjects. He was also the 
historian of the Survey. So it can be truly said that 
when their names are coupled together, the men of the 
geological corps of Ohio form a distinguished group. 

The report referred to in the Governor’s message 
was submitted to the Legislature on January 17, 1838.* 
Aside from the geological features, the most important 
part of the report was perhaps the estimate of expenses 
for the future, since this was the section destined to 
cause the most discussion. 

If the present organization be continued, as under the existing 
act, the necessary appropriation for the current year will be 
$12,000. 

If the suggestion, above-mentioned, for increasing the corps 
(that is, by adding another permanent assistant, and employing 
others as occasion arose) be adopted, it will be necessary to 


increase the appropriation for the current year to $16,000. 
If the Topographical Survey of the State be continued, as 


* Ohio, State Papers, 1837-38, XXVI, 1-184. 
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at present, no expense above the appropriation mentioned will 
be incurred; but if the State be triangulated, for the Topograph- 
ical Survey, the appropriation for the current year should be 
$30,000.** 

It was not long before the effect of this report was 
felt in the Legislature. On February 27, the Committee 
on Finance in the Senate reported a bill to amend the 
Geological Act of March 27, 1837.% Exactly what this 
bill contained is not known, for it is not recorded in the 
legislative journals, nor, since it failed to pass, is it 
recorded in the Laws of Ohio. It probably continued 
the appropriation of the previous year. On March 2, 
the bill was passed by the Senate—21 to 12. But the 
House offered an amendment, for which the Senate sub- 
stituted three others, only two of which were agreed to. 
When the amended bill was returned to the House, that 
body placed it on the table, and kept it there until so 
close to the final adjournment that the Senate requested 
its return, evidently that the amendment might be re- 
pealed and the bill “shoved through.” This the House 
declined to do and it remained upon the table. At the 
last moment, however, it was sent to conference, at 
which the Senate members proposed that the bill be 
amended to include an appropriation of $8,000 to con- 
tinue the work of the Geological Survey. When the 
majority of members of the committee refused to accede 
to this proposal, the Senate substituted $5,000. Again 
this failed of ratification, and the conference committee 
was obliged to report that they were unable to agree. 
When this news was received in the Senate, it was 
voted that the Senate recede from its amendment “by 





**On January 27, 1838, the names and salaries of the Geological Board 
were read to the House. (Journal, 1837-38, 342-345.) 


* Ohio, Senate Journal, 1837-38, 509, 530, 538, 705, 741, 763, 765, 767. 
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way of rider”; and that the House be so informed. Be- 
fore further action could be taken, however, the Legis- 
lature adjourned sine die, late on the night of March 19, 
1838. So it happened that the Geological Survey entered 
upon its second year with a fund consisting only of the 
balance of $12,000, left over from the previous season. 

What were the reasons for this sudden change of 
heart on the part of legislators, who less than a year 
before, had voted so enthusiastically in favor of a sur- 
vey? Of course, there can be little doubt but that the 
Panic of 1837 had considerable influence upon those 
who held the purse-strings of the State. But a more 
serious reason might be deduced from the Resolution of 
the House of Representatives on March 15, 1838, four 
days before the final end of the matter, inquiring 


Whether any member of the geological corps, in consequence 
of information derived from examinations they have made, pur- 
chased either directly or indirectly any land, mineral resources 
of which have been developed by survey; giving account of 
amount and location of lands made by themselves and others 
by their advice. 


The fact that a lengthy denial * was made did not 
altogether lessen apprehension, and may have been a de- 
ciding factor in the matter of appropriations. At any 
rate, the combination of politics and lack of finances 
effectively called a halt to any forward steps in the Ohio 
survey. 

When the next December arrived, Governor Vance 
made one final attempt to influence the Legislature be- 
fore his departure from office. In his Annual Message, 
he reminded his audience that the appropriation for the 
support of a geological corps had failed at the last ses- 





*® Ohio, House Journal, 1837-38, 814-816. 
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sion of the Legislature; but that a portion had been kept 
on duty by an unexpended balance from the former 
appropriation. The Survey, he urged, was too impor- 
tant to be stopped short of its original design.“ On 
December 6, a new committee was appointed in the 
House to recommend further action.** Before the re- 
port of this committee was ready, the Second Annual 
Report of the Geological Survey was presented on De- 
cember 18. Professor Mather’s plea for appropria- 
tions to carry on the work was in the nature of a hope- 
less appeal: 


There are many places which have come under our examina- 
tion during the progress of the Survey, where the expenditure 
of a small sum of money, say from $10 to $100 in each locality, 
would settle questions of greater or less importance, such as 
determining the presence of expected valuable minerals, the 
junctions of rocks, the superposition, amount of dip, and various 
other points, where natural or artificial facilities, such as ravines, 
mines, excavations for wells, railroads, etc., did not exist. These 
questions often involve important economical results to the com- 
munity, and it is deemed of sufficient moment to induce me to lay 
the matter before the Legislature, that they may, if they should 
deem it expedient, place a small additional fund at the disposal 
of the geologist for application to such purposes. 

There are several other sources of contingent expenses that 
ought to be provided for; such as rent of laboratory, fuel, 
apparatus and materials, instruments for the different depart- 
ments of the survey, boxes and transport for the specimens which 
are collected in obedience to the requisitions of the law for the 
Survey, procuring temporary local assistance in the topographical 
and other departments, and various other items which it is not 
necessary to mention. 

At the last session, the Governor was authorized to expend 
$1,000 for geological books to go into the State Library for aiding 
in the Geological Survey, and which ought to be in every public 
library, but as this amount was expected to be disbursed from 


“ Ohio, State Papers, 1838-39, 1. 

* The committee consisted of Hughes, Smucker, Waddie, Ford, and 
Patterson. On December 11, Briggs was substituted for Hughes. (Ohio, 
House Journal, 1838-39, 25, 52.) 
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the appropriation for the Geological Survey, and as that appro- 
priation was not made, the books have not been procured or 
ordered, and cannot be until the funds for their purchase shall 
have been appropriated... . 

That estimate, viz.: $16,000, if adopted by the Legislature, 
will be sufficient for the current annual expenses including all 
the contingencies enumerated.*¢ 

Five thousand copies of the report were ordered 
printed on December 22, and it was referred to the 
committee.** Professor Locke’s section of the report 
was delayed, not being read until the 28th, two days 
after the committee had filed its report and recom- 


mendations for a future course of action.*® 


Smucker, of Licking County, was the chairman of 
the committee. In its report, the history of the survey 
was traced from 1835 — Governor Lucas’s message — 


down to the date of the legislative action of 1838. The 
similar activities in other states, notably Virginia, New 
York, Massachusetts and Tennessee, were recorded, 
before the investigators delved into the reasons for con- 
tinuing the Survey. Much valuable mineral wealth had 
already been found by accident, they said, and what 
might not still be discovered with the aid and direction 
of geology? “Ohio seems to be almost entirely under- 
laid with minerals,” they thought, “and your committee 
is led to believe that the geological corps, if authorized 
to continue their operations, would bring to light numer- 
ous deposits of coal, iron and other valuable minerals 
now unknown, which would tend to increase emigration 
to our State — bring among us capitalists and manu- 
facturers — expedite the sale of the public domain 


* Ohio, State Papers, 1838-39, XXII, 25-26. 
* Ohio, House Journal, 1838-39, 103, 120, 134, 144. 
* Tbid., Appendix, 8-13. 
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within our borders, and consequently extend our list of 
taxable lands, and largely increase our physical strength, 
and our fiscal, moral, and intellectual wealth.” The 
continuance of the Survey was recommended, and 
twelve thousand dollars was thought to be a suitable 
sum as an appropriation. 

In spite of this enthusiastic report, the bill met with 
considerable difficulty on its way through the two 
Houses. On February 11, it was taken up in the House, 
but tabled,” after three votes on the question had been 
taken. On March 8, an attempt was made to insert, as 
a rider to a bill providing for a new State-house, a pro- 
vision for six thousand dollars for survey purposes; this, 
however, did not meet with the favor of the House, and 
a substitute motion finally prevailed —to provide not 
over four thousand dollars “for the payment of arrear- 
ages for services of the geological corps, and for pro- 
curing engravings.” On March 13, a resolution was 
passed by the House, which ordered that all the books, 
papers, instruments, apparatus, and collections of every 
description whatever, be deposited for safe-keeping with 
the Ohio Historical Society. Three days later the Sen- 
ate agreed,” thus ending all discussion of a survey dur- 
ing that session. One-third of the appropriation had 
been granted, but only for the purpose of paying the 
debts of the geological corps—not for advance em- 
ployment of the staff. 

When the Legislature of 1838-39 failed to pass fur- 
ther appropriations for the work of the Geological Sur- 
vey, the death-knell of the enterprise was sounded. Oc- 





* Ohio, House Journal, 1838-39, 428, 429, 681, 682, 740, 797. 
“ Ohio, Senate Journal, 1838-39, 625. 
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casional echoes still were heard, but from that time 
forth activity practically ceased. In Governor Cor- 
win’s message, in December, 1841, he announced that 
the specimens procured during the survey were labeled 
and ready for distribution to literary institutions; then 
urged the propriety of continuing the Survey, espe- 
cially in reference to the agricultural interests of the 
State.** The matter was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture, Manufactures and Commerce, which re- 
ported February 25, 1842:* 


That however desirable it might be, under different circum- 
stances, to prosecute to completion the geological survey of the 
State, the present exigencies of our financial affairs would seem 
to forbid any appropriation for that purpose at present. In the 
opinion of your committee, the inquiry should not be how much 
money can be expended in prosecuting public enterprises, but 
should rather be limited to the promotion and prosecution of 
such interests as are indispensable to the welfare of the great 
body of the people, and without which the public service must 
be subjected to some serious disadvantage. The geological sur- 
vey of the State does not, in the opinion of your committee, 
come within the limits of the latter consideration, and they would, 
therefore, ask to be discharged from the further consideration 
of the subject. 


As directed by the provisions of the original Geolog- 
ical Act, Professor Mather, on February 25, 1842, pre- 
sented to the Legislature “a catalogue of geological 
specimens, collected on the late Survey of the State,” 
which was accepted and filed, thus bringing to an offi- 
cial close the entire matter of the first survey.” 

There seem to be three questions which demand an- 
swers as the first survey draws to a close. What were 
the resuits? What were the reasons for the failure? 





“ Ohio, State Papers, 1841-42, I, 11. 
“ Ohio, Senate Journal, 1841-42, 467. 
“Ohio, Executive Documents, 1841-42, Pt. 2, LX XVI. 
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What harm resulted from the inactivity which followed? 
Considering the first question, it is perhaps not enough 
to say that the reports were good or that the results 
were carefully recorded. They gave, instead, promise 
of enormous future wealth for the State. Consider, for 
example, this quotation from the first report, with re- 
gard to the resources of coal in the State: 


The working of the coal mines of Ohio, which may be con- 
sidered inexhaustible, must become one of the most productive 
branches of industry of the State. From the reconnaissance of 
the past season, it is estimated that about 12,000 square miles 
of the State are undoubtedly underlain by coal, and 5,000 by 
workable beds of this valuable material. In many places, several 
successive beds of the coal are superimposed one over the other, 
with sandstone, iron ore, shale and limestone intervening. The 
coal beds are favorably situated for working, as they are found 
in the hills and ravines suitable for draining, and without deep 
shafts and expensive machinery, like those in Europe. It is 
impossible, with the data as yet ascertained, to estimate the 
amount of workable beds, but probably a mean thickness of 6 
feet of coal capable of exploration over 5,000 square miles, is a 
moderate estimate. Our citizens are not yet aware of the pros- 
pective value of coal lands and, it is, perhaps, only by setting 
forth their practical utility, that they will appreciate the impor- 
tance of this mineral on their estates. 


And in such a manner were iron and the other val- 
uable products of Ohio listed, together with their prob- 
able quantities, certainly sufficient to arouse the State 
to the possible value of the land. 


In general, it can be said that the two reports of 
the Survey contained a mass of well-digested facts. 
Technical terms and idle speculations were neatly 
avoided, that “he who runs may read,” and be not con- 
fused. Professor Mather’s section of the first report 
contained a description of the principal formations of 





“ Mather, First Annual Report on the Geological Survey of Ohio, 6. 
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the State. Among other things, he called attention to 
the assaults made by Lake Erie on the shore at Cleve- 
land, and feared that in the course of a century or two, 
the site of the city would be entirely removed. Dr. 
Hildreth, first assistant, reported upon the range and 
extent, as well as the economic value of the “calcareo — 
silicious deposit.”” The report of Briggs and Foster em- 
braced all the economic facts collected on the detailed 
survey of the southern portion of the State. Among 
the most interesting details were those respecting the 
fossil elephant discovered during the course of their 
investigations. Whittlesey’s topographical report was 
last. He included a description of the ancient “works 
and remains” in Ohio, namely at Marietta and Ports- 
mouth, and those in Ross County. “No portion of 
Ohio,” he said, “seems to be destitute of ancient tumuli 
and embankments; the object and origin of which are 
still, in a great measure, mysterious and unknown.” 


The second report was published in the last days of 
1838. The Survey had proceeded, it said, but because 
of the lack of sufficient funds, it had been necessary 
to dispense with two assistants. Because an impression 
had gone abroad that no part of the State would benefit 
from a survey except the coal and iron regions, particu- 
lar attention was directed to the counties which were 
not expected to reap any benefits. The result was what 
might have been surmised; namely, that the development 
of marl, clay, peat, and limestone was adapted to many 
useful purposes, such as for lime, building stone, and 
marble. Among the subjects covered in the report were 
brick manufacture, the rise and fall of Lake Erie, varia- 
tion of the magnetic needle, mineral springs, and salt- 
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wells. The geology of the State was taken up by coun- 
ties, with dozens of diagrams contributing their ex- 
planations. The conclusion of the report was in the form 
of a list of barometrical observations for determining 
altitude. But quite aside from these details, interesting 
though they may be, the emphasis upon iron and coal was 
continued; indeed, it was accentuated to such a degree 
that today there are few people who would not say that 
the discontinuance of the Geological Survey of Ohio was 
an action dictated by gross short-sightedness. 

What were the reasons for its failure? They seem 
to have been three in number, that mcs’ commonly given 
being the Panic of 1837. J. S. Newwverry, in a brief 
historical sketch prefaced to the Report of the Second 
Survey, in 1869, said that: 

In consequence of the financial panic of 1837, and the 
paralysis of business that followed, it was considered necessary 
to diminish, in every possible way, the public expenditure, and, 
accordingly, the Legislature of 1838-39, made no appropria- 
ah. 

Two other possible causes for failure have been 
listed, however, by less official sources. G. P. Merrill, 
in his First Hundred Years of American Geology, 
says :*° 

The survey lasted two years, seeming to have fallen through 
on account of local jealousies. Mather showed here, as in his 
iater work on the New York Survey, a singular lack of dis- 
crimination as to the comparative value of the different subjects 
with which he had to deal. 

This hint of fault in tne personnel has appeared 
before in the Resolution of the House concerning a 





* Ohio, Second Geological Survey of Ohio, Columbus, 1870, 5. 
“Merrill, G. P., First Hundred Years of American Geology, New 
Haven, 1924, 71. 
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possible misuse of information by the geologist and his 
assistants. Professor Silliman, however, gave still an- 
other reason as the chief cause of the Survey’s suspen- 
sion: 

By a letter from Columbus, we regret to learn that the 
Survey is just suspended, and party grounds are assigned as the 
cause! On such a subject, there should be but one party! The 
noble State of Ohio must and wiil vindicate her honor and her 
interest by resuming and finishing this great work so ably begun, 
and carried forward with so much spirit and success! #7 

And it has been noticed before, how rivalry between 
counties and iealousy in matters of local interest were 
apparent in the yoting on the various bills. Certainly, 
other reasons than the Panic of 1837 played a prominent 
part in the discontinuance of the Survey. 

What harm was done by the resulting inactivity? 
The development of the mineral resources of the State 
was greatly retarded and diverted from public into pri- 
vate hands. There can be very little doubt that for 
private investigations of territory supposed to contain 
minerals, and for analyses of coal and iron, far more 
money was paid than would have sufficed to complete 
the public Survey of 1837-38. All the information thus 
gained, was, however, monopolized by those who paid 
for it, and instead of enlightening the landholder as to 
the abundance and value of the minerals his land con- 
tained, it more often served the purposes of the specu- 
lator, guiding his purchases and placing the farmer 
quite at his mercy. The benefits derived from the first 
year of the Survey undoubtedly brought to light the fact 
that it was not a consumer, but a producer; and that it 
added far more than it took from the public treasury. 


“American Journal of Science and Arts, 1838, XXXIV, 198. 
Vol. XXXVII—9. 
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What few reports there were, served to arrest the use- 
less expenditure of money in the search for minerals 
outside of their actual territories. 


One final aspect of the survey question which should 
be considered here, though it touches upon social his- 
tory, is the attitude of the scientific man and the attitude 
of the layman toward it. This idea was suggested by 
a volume in the Yale Library, formerly in the possession 
of Professor Benjamin Silliman. It contains a number 
of the committee reports connected with the Ohio Survey 
of the “Thirties.” On the title-page of Dr. Hildreth’s 
report on the best method of obtaining the survey, are 
two inscriptions. The first is in Hildreth’s handwriting: 
“To B. Silliman, M. D., New Haven, Connecticut — 
with the respects of his friend S. P. Hildreth.” Just 
below is recorded Silliman’s response: ‘Read Mar. 8 
and a notice framed up for the Am. Jour'l.” If Pro- 
fessor Silliman was interested in such a report, others 
might well be, also. But little else was found, since 
only one newspaper printed in Ohio in those years was 
available, and there were alinost no scientific journals 
of any repute which had been started by 1837, with the 
exception, of course, of Professor Silliman’s own, The 
American Journal of Science and Arts. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, to gain all the information from these 
two sources, but it is very probably true that the ideas 
contained in the newspaper were representative of the 
trend of thought among the laymen, while the magazine 
gave a typical opinion of the professional geologists. 

In The Buckeye and Cincinnati Mirror, then, in De- 
cember, 1835, appeared this news-item: 
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The Legislature of Ohio convened at Columbus on the 7th 
instant. The annual message of the Governor was read on the 
eighth. It is a plain, sensible and interesting document. . . . He 
concludes his very full and interesting message, by urging upon 
the attention of the General Assembly, the propriety and impor- 
tance of an early Geological Survey of the State.*® 


In the same issue appeared a communication on the 
subject, signed “D. B.”: 


The proposition for a Geological and Mineralogical Survey 
of the State of Ohio, under legislative sanction, is gaining favor. 
It is understood that the subject will be brought before the 
General Assembly at an early period in the present session. The 
beneficial results that would follow a scientific reconnaissance of 
our State are so numerous. and so obviously important to every 
class of citizens that it is not to be supposed any objections will 
be lodged against the measure. A knowledge of the existence 
and localities of the various mineral bodies, such as iron, coal, 
salt, gypsum, slate, clay, sand and the various substances which 
are found in the earth, and necessary or useful in the arts which 
minister to the comforts and luxuries of life, is a matter of the 
first importance. 

Connected with the proposed survey, there should be an 
examination of the mineral springs, the medicinal plants, and the 
forest trees, especially the latter, so far, at least, as they are 
useful in the mechanic arts. ... And it should be made the 
duty of the individual who may be selected to perform this 
important work, to survey and to describe, both by words and 
drawings, the ancient mounds and fortifications of a bygone 
period, which are scattered over the State. ... How appro- 
priate that a scientific survey of that soil should be made to 
embrace them! We earnestly urge it upon those who may bring 
the proposed survey before the Legislature of Ohio, not to neglect 
these singular relics of ancient days.*® 


The editor commented as follows: 


It is an important subject, and we are glad our friend 
“B. D.” has determined to keep it in view.*° 


The final mention of the subject was the following 
editorial: 


“ The Buckeye and Cincinnati Mirror, V, No. 8., p. 62. 
Thid., p. 60. 
* Ibid., p. 54. 
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Geological Survey—In the March number of the Western 
Monthly Magazine, among other interesting articles, is one by 
J. L. Riddell, M. D., on the Geological Features of Ohio. In this 
paper many important advantages which would probably result 
to the State from a geological survey are pointed out with much 
clearness and ability. The propriety of appointing a suitable 
person for the purpose of making such a survey, has been agi- 
tated at Columbus during the present session of the Legislature; 
and it is to be regretted that no such appointment has been 
made. In many sections of Ohio, there are indications of the 
existence of various mineral substances — of salt, coal, lead, iron, 
etc., which demand attention. Certainly, if the Legislature had 
restricted the sphere of its operations to the limits of our own 
State, the people of whom it is representative could have derived 
quite as much benefit from its wisdom. The fact, that our soil 
embowels minerals of immense importance to our prosperity, is, 
in our opinion, a sufficient reason why the survey should be 
ordered.” ** 


Since it is probable that all editorials in The Ameri- 
can Journal of Science and Arts were written by Pro- 
fessor Silliman himself, they bore the stamp of author- 
ity. The chief reference is the notice referred to on the 
title-page in question, written after the receipt of the 
first Hildreth report: 


This report is the result of reconnaissance of the State of 
Ohio, under the direction of Dr. Hildreth, whose eminent quali- 
fications for the discharge of this duty have been often made 
apparent in the pages of this Journal. The prevailing argument 
with popular legislators, namely that of utility, in the sense of 
pecuniary advantage, is fully sustained in this preliminary report. 
Immense quantities of coal, of iron ore, of limestone, of gypsum, 
clay, sandstone, marl, and salt are found in Ohio, and in situa- 
tions exceedingly accessible and favorable for transportation. All 
this has been abundantly proved by Dr. Hildreth in previous 
volumes of this Journal; but it was necessary to review the 
subject, and to exhibit it in a lucid and popular form to the 
Legislature and the public. This has been ably done in the 
report now under consideration—and it is not to be pre- 
sumed that the local government will permit this most important 
enterprise to fail, or to remain in an unfinished state, especially 


"The Buckeye and Cincinnati Mirror, V, No. 8, p. 63. 
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in the hands of gentlemen of competent knowledge, talent and 
zeal.°? 

Shortly after the appearance of this editorial, came 
a note concerning Dr. Hildreth’s continued ill-health, 
making it necessary for him to withdraw from the field: 


Ohio is eminently a vast region of organic remains and even 
its human antiquities arrest the attention of the geologist as well 
as of the antiquary. Both states are in the course of survey by 
very able men, but we are extremely sorry to see that Dr. Hil- 
dreth, who worked early and almost alone, who worked hard, 
and who worked well, has withdrawn from the Survey, and we 
are still more sorry to observe that ill-health is the cause; for his 
country’s sake and his own, may he soon be well again! ** 

And finally, in the issue of July, 1838, appeared a 
review of the First Geological Report, detailing with 
much exactness, the discoveries of the survey.” Cer- 
tainly the work of the geological corps lacked no support 
either in the popular newspapers or in the scientific 
journals. 

The story of the efforts during the next thirty years 
to secure another geological survey is a story of earnest 
endeavor and blasted hopes. The report of the Board of 
Agriculture, in 1851, again emphasized the benefit that 
such a survey would be to agriculture. New York, 
Massachusetts, Virginia, and Maryland were cited as 
examples of states where great good had resulted. In 
1854, a select committee reported to the House of Repre- 
sentatives the Scott Bill, which provided for a new 
Geological Survey of Ohio;” but nothing came of it. 
Following another recommendation by the Board of 
Agriculture, in 1855, a similar committee the next year 


* American Journal of Science and Arts, XXXII, 190. 
* Tbid., 198. 

* Tbid., XXXIV, 347-364. 

* Ohio, House Journal, 1853-54, app., 331-340, 
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reported back the Thompson Bill,”* with similar results. 
In 1857 and 1858, other reports of the Board of Agri- 
culture carried identical pleas, and Governor Salmon P. 
Chase, in his message of January, 1857, also suggested 
a resumption of the Geological Survey.*” When he 
found that nothing had been done, Governor William 
Dennison, Jr., repeated the suggestion in 1860, and Gen- 
eral Garfield was appointed chairman of the committee. 
It was not until 1868, however, that anything definite 
took place; in that year Governor Rutherford B. Hayes 
aroused public opinion to such an extent that the de- 
mand for a second survey became insistent and the bill 
which established it was adopted in 1869. The Survey 
was prosecuted with vigor and the results were far- 


reaching and wide-spread. It is almost true to say, in 
fact, that this was the first real survey of Ohio, and that 
the previous one, of 1837-38, was merely a geological 
reconnaissance. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Since this essay is largely legislative history, of course the 
most important source of information has been the Legislative 
Journals of the State of Ohio. The House Journals of 1835-36, 
1836-37, 1837-38, 1838-39, 1841-42, 1853-54 and 1856-57 were 
utilized as well as the Senate Journals of 1835-36, 1836-37, 
1838-39 and 1841-42. The official State Papers (later called 
Executive Documents) of 1836-37, 1837-38, 1838-39, 1841-42 
and 1857 also proved valuable. A few separate pamphlets, such 
as the Report of the Select Committee (1835-36), and the Report 
of the Special Committee (1836-37), were discovered and quota- 
tions therefrom used. The Laws of Ohio, XXXYV, contained the 
Geological Act of 1837. 





* Ohio, House Journal, 1856-57, 100. 
* Ohio, Executive Documents, 1857, I, 9. 
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Among the other books which contained useful reference 
material were Hasse’s Economic Material in the Documents of 
the States, Ohio, I1; Ohio, Second Geological Survey, Columbus, 
1869; G. P. Merrill’s The First Hundred Years of American 
Geology, New Haven, 1924; and, for the biographical informa- 
tion, Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biography, New York, 
1900. 
In the periodical and newspaper field, the most essential 
publication used was The American Journal of Science and Arts, 
New Haven, 1836-37-38; but two others, both important, were 
The Western Monthly Magazine, 1836, and The Buckeye and 
Cincinnati Mirror, Cincinnati, 1835-36-37. 





OHIO’S TALLEST BUILDING 
THE A. I. U. CITADEL, AT COLUMBUS. 


The first object to impress the visitor to Columbus is 

the A. I. U. Citadel, or to be more explicit, the Citadel 
of the American Insurance Union. It rises in its white 
majesty high above all other buildings. In the night- 
time, the beacon, blazing from its summit, is easily mis- 
taken by the traveler, at a distance, for a celestial 
body —a star of the first magnitude. 
_ This beautiful and imposing structure was built in 
three years by a force of 650 men. It is 555 feet and 6 
inches tall and 188 feet square at its base. It is slightly 
taller than the Washington Monument and 74 feet 6 
inches taller than the Great Pyramid of Khufu, in 
Egypt. This towering structure was designed by C. 
Howard Crane, of Detroit, and his plans were executed 
by Roger J. Waring, resident architectural superin- 
tendent. John Gill & Sons, of Cleveland, were the build- 
ers, and J. L. Dombrosky the superintendent of con- 
struction. It includes more than 600 office rooms, a 
number of storerooms, 600 rooms of the Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel and a theatre with a seating capacity 
of 4000. 

Artistic features from classic mythology and groups 
symbolical of the protective mission of insurance crown 
and ornament this beautiful building. 

“The Citadel is America’s first aerial lighthouse and 
the beacons serve a two-fold purpose.” From the sky 
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they may be seen at a distance of eighty or ninety miles, 
and will guide aviators who fly by night. They serve, 
also, as a warning to airmen passing over the city. 

This building was dedicated September 21, 1927, 
with imposing ceremonies. The theatre was crowded 
to its capacity. Distinguished visitors from a distance 
were present. By airplane came Hon. James J. Davis, 
United States Secretary of Labor, from Pittsburgh, on 
the morning of the previous day. The representatives 
of many fraternal insurance organizations were present. 
United States Senator Simeon D. Fess was on the pro- 
gram and delivered an address, as did also Hon. James J. 
Davis, of the President’s Cabinet. 

Hon. John J. Lentz, President of the American In- 
surance Union, and the man to whom the Citadel owes 


its inception and completion, presented this building “to 
the City of Columbus; to the State of Ohio; and to the 
Nation.” 


Mayor James J. Thomas, of Columbus, made a brief 
speech in accepting for the city. 

Albert Bushnell Hart, Professor Emeritus of Gov- 
ernment at Harvard University, a historian of inter- 
national reputation, made an impressive address, in the 
course of which he set forth the significance of the word 
“Citadel” as follows: 


That word “Citadel” has a peculiar significance as the archi- 
tectural culmination of a great humanitarian institution. In the 
old days of strong fortifications such cities as Nuremberg, Chester 
and Quebec were defended, first of all, by a surrounding wall, 
the foundations of which were protected by a moat. Within 
that wall was added, as a second line of defense, a Citadel, 
such as the lordly castle still standing inside the wall of that 
famous fortress, Carcassonne, in southern France. There the 
garrison could make a second stand and wear the enemy out 
by an enduring hold on that inner line of endurance. 
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The name of Citadel is especially appropriate as a watch- 
word of a great life insurance company; for millions of families 
in the United States protect themselves, from the “terror by 
night and the destruction that wasteth at noonday,” through this 
defensive institution. 

Doubtless that is the reason why John Lentz and the Board 
of the American Insurance Union gave to this magnificent build- 
ing its fitting name of “The Citadel.” In our complex modern 
civilization, with its vast opportunities of accumulating money, 
counter-balanced apparently by equally extensive and alluring 
ways of losing money, the wise family erects various solid forti- 
fications against those dreadful foes, poverty and helplessness. 
At one point of danger they erect a savings-bank deposit. An 
alarming crack in the masonry is made solid by a Liberty, Bond; 
but when all else is gone there still remains, unassailed within 
their walls, a rampart of security —the solemn obligation of a 
great life insurance company to safeguard and defend the wel- 
fare of the stricken family. 

A group of architectural decadents in our time misspend 
their time in decrying the modern lofty building as crude, as 
tasteless, as outside the canons of classic form. Towers? Spires? 
Skyscrapers? What else were the Pyramids of Egypt, the 
Tower of Babel, the Hanging Gardens of Babylon, the Colossus 
of Rhodes, the Coliseum at Rome, the cloud-piercing spires of 
Cologne and Chartres and York and the magnificent domed 
churches of St. Peter in Rome, and St. Paul in London? In all 
ages civilized men have loved to approach the stars with the 
work of their hands. 

Look at that gem-encrusted bell tower of Giotto, in Florence, 
the porcelain Pagoda of Nanking, the great masonry upheaval 
called St. Alban’s Cathedral, and the soaring Eiffel Tower, in 
Paris. Do they not all speak the aspiration of men to reach the 
skies? Our Citadel today carries our spirits upward beyond the 
level of our daily selves and thoughts and aspirations. . 

The purpose of a Citadel is never to overpower, but to 
protect. A Citadel is built for defense; it cannot send forth 
armies, cannot bombard distant cities. It is a refuge for the 
weak; it is a holdfast; it is a key to the situation; it is the 
acme of self-defense against Janger and destruction. 

Perhaps it was as a Governor of Mooseheart that John J. 
Lentz learned to believe in Napoleon’s maxim which is so com- 
pletely applicable to this great Citadel: “What is possible is 
already done; what is impossible must be done.” It is that 
power to envisage the future, that promise of things hoped for, 
that evidence of things not seen; that has made him such a power 











JOHN J. LENTZ 
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in the world, that has placed him among the group of great direc- 
tors of corporations in the United States, that has made possible 
this prodigious evidence of the power of mind over matter. 

Yet John Lentz is not a lone statue on the apex of a monu- 
mental building. We have found him a team-worker, a man 
who can share responsibility with other people, broad in counsel, 
strong in action, with illimitable confidence in the future. He 
can dream dreams and then make them come true. 


In the elaborate and beautiful folio brochure, which 
carries a full description of the building and the pro- 
gram of ceremonies attending the dedication, is found 
the following poem by Mrs. Marie W. Vandegrift, Na- 
tional Editor of the American Insurance Union. 


The Citadel. 


O Citadel! 

I could not love thee more 

E’en had mine own hands carved thy grace; 
Unless my eager finger-tips 

Had fashioned each immortal face 

Of every figure which adorns thee; 

Thy sculptured bronze by my own hand 
Been chiselled deep; 

The tow’ring steel of thy design 

Been summoned by some thought of mine; 
The flame-baked clay for thy great form 
Been softly tinted, rich and warm, 
Beneath my fervid eyes; 

That glorious beauty as you rise 

Into the clouds 

Been pre-ordained by my instruction; 
Unless each sign of imagery, 

Each miracle of symmetry, 

Been from my ardent labor, 

I could not love thee more! 

And yet, 

If thy great purpose shall succeed 

As minister to those in need; 

If thou shalt reign in majesty 

As monarch of security; 

If thy great portals shall reveal 

A shrine of endless love and zeal, 
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A sacred place, where those who dwell 
Within thy walls, O Citadel! 

Shall toil, with hearts compassionate, 
To nurture truth and banish hate; 

Where each reveres the holy call 

Of service unto one and all; 

Where childhood’s right to liberty 

From ignorance and poverty 

Shall be upheld; where grief 

Shall be dispelled by thy relief; 

Where all shall pray that wars may cease, 
And all shall work for world-wide peace, 
American ideals unfurled, 

And love enthroned in all the world, 
Then will I love thee more indeed! 


The following ode, written by Charles H. Orr, was 
sung to the air of our national hymn on the morning of 


the dedication: 
Ode to the Citadel. 


Oh, beauteous tower on thee 
Our eyes rest lovingly, 

We sing thy praise. 

Thou art our city’s pride, 
Thy fame on every side 
Shall travel far and wide 
Through endless days. 


Long may thy shaft on high 
Upraised unto the sky 

Our hearts elate. 

To use of mankind all, 

Each proud and stately hall, 

Each steel-bound granite wall, 
We dedicate. 


Each man must have his day, 
All here will pass away, 

But thou wilt stand; 

Sunkist at break of day, 
Catching the sun’s last ray; 
Breasting the storm at play; 
Forever grand. 


Note — The American Insurance Union Magazine, of October, 1927, is 
elaborately illustrated and fully devoted to the dedicatory ceremonies. 





NATIONAL OLD TRAILS ROAD IN OHIO 


The Old Trails Chapter, Daughters of the American 
Colonists, Columbus, Ohio, unveiled a bronze tablet on 
the West Broad Street bridge, in Columbus, on October 
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UNVEILING OF TABLET 


Scene at unveiling of tablet on Broad Street Bridge. Mrs. Lewis C. Laylin 
and Mayor James J. Thomas, center. 


5, 1927. Mrs. W. C. Moore, Regent of the Chapter, pre- 
sided and Mayor James J. Thomas made introductory 
remarks. Mrs. Lewis C. Laylin, of Columbus, State 
Historian of the Daughters of American Colonists, gave 
a short history of the road in Ohio, and Mrs. Frank C. 
Martin, State Regent, unveiled the tablet, which was 
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accepted by Judge John King, on behalf of the city, and 
by H. E. Barthman, chairman of the Board of County 
Commissioners of Franklin County, on behalf of the 
county. October 5, being the 102nd anniversary of the 
locating of the road by surveyors in Columbus, was 
chosen as the date for the ceremony. A luncheon by 
the Chapter at the Neil House, the old stage-coach tav- 
ern, preceded the ceremony. 

On the occasion Mrs. Laylin spoke as follows: 


On the 5th of October, 1825, Jonathan Knight, engaged in 
locating the road from Zanesville westward, arrived in Columbus 
at the head of a corps of engineers, among whom was Joseph E. 
Johnston, afterward one of the most distinguished generals of 
the Confederate Army. The Ohio State Journal of that date 
announced that “Knight would return to Zanesville and divide 
the line he had located into half-mile sections, and make esti- 
mates of the probable cost of construction.” The line was prac- 
tically a straight one, going about seven miles south of Newark 
and 14 miles north of Lancaster, and it was mostly level except 
in the hilly country near Zanesville. 

During the summer of 1826, Engineers Knight and Weaver, 
with their assistants, completed the permanent location of the 
road as far as Zanesville and made a preliminary survey of the 
line from Columbus west to Indianapolis. As to this part of 
the road, the Ohio State Journal says, “The adopted route leaves 
Columbus at Broad Street and crosses the Scioto River at the end 
of that street on the new wooden bridge erected in 1826. Thence 
it passes through the village of Franklinton and across the low 
grounds to the bluff which is surmounted at a depression formed 
by a ravine at a point nearly in the prolongation of Broad Street. 
Thence by a small angle to the bluffs of Darby Creek and thence 
by nearly a straight line through Deer Creek barrens, across that 
stream to the dividing grounds between the Scioto and Miami 
Rivers, and thence down the valley to Beaver Creek.” 

The criticisms that arose in the choice of routes through 
Licking and Franklin Counties caused considerable delay in the 
progress of the work and seem to have assumed a political 
aspect. In September, 1827, Mr. James Kilbourne, then a candi- 
date for Congress, announced that “as to the location of the 
National Road from Zanesville to Columbus, he was decidedly 
in favor of the straight and direct route through the town of 
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Hebron.” Efforts were made to have the General Assembly 
declare its preference for rival routes, but they failed. The 
controversy being settled, the Hebron route was chosen, and in 
July, 1830, the superintendent of construction gave notice that 
he would receive bids in Columbus for grubbing, cleaning and 
grading that part of the National Road from Columbus to Big 
Darby, a distance of twelve miles, and for constructing the 
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BRONZE TABLET ON BROAD STREET BRIDGE 


bridges, culverts and other necessary masonry for the above 
space, also the same for 26 sections of one mile each east of 
Columbus extending to the Ohio Canal.” Fourteen miles of 
the road westward from Columbus were put under contract about 
the same time, the first three miles to be graveled. 

An act of Congress, passed June 24, 1834, appropriated 
$200,000 for continuing the road through Ohio, and the same 
amount for Indiana and Illinois. This Act further provided 
that, as soon as completed, the finished portions of the road 
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should be surrendered to state control and make no further claim 
upon the United States Treasury. The total length of the road 
in Ohio was 320 miles, but that portion between Springfield and 
Indianapolis was uncompleted when it was surrendered to the 
State. 

“. . . The National Road, when completed, appeared like a 
white riband, meandering over the green hills and valleys. It 
was surfaced with broken limestone, which, when compacted by 
the pressure of heavy wagons, became smooth as a floor and, 
after a rain, almost as clean. Wagons, stages, pedestrians, and 
vast droves of cattle, sheep, horses and hogs crowded it con- 
stantly, all pressing eagerly by the great arterial thoroughfare — 
for there were no railways then —to the markets of the Fast. 
Westwardly, on foot and in wagons, traveled an interminable 
caravan of emigrants or ‘movers,’ as they were commonly called, 
whose gypsy fires illuminated at night the roadside woods and 
meadows. For the heavy transportation, both east and west, 
huge covered wagons were used, built with massive axles and 
broad tires, and usually drawn by from four to six, and some- 
times eight horses. The teamsters who conducted these ‘moun- 
tain ships,’ as they were known in the Alleghanies, were a peculiar 
class of men, rough, hearty, whiskered and sunburned, fond of 
grog, voluble in their stories of adventure and shockingly pro- 
fane. Their horses were sturdy roadsters, well-fed, shod and 
curried, and heavily harnessed as became the enormous burdens 
they had to draw. When on duty, each of the animals in the larger 
teams bore upon its hames a chime of from three to six small bells, 
which jingled musically and no doubt cheered the sweating toilers 
at their task, while the groaning wain rolled slowly but steadily 
up hill and down. . . 


The road was frequented by traders, hucksters, peddlers, 
traveling musicians, small show-men, sharpers, tramps, beggars, 
and odd characters, some of whom made periodical pilgrimages 
and were familiar to the wayside dwellers from Columbus to 
Cumberland.”* 

To Columbus, as to many otner towns and cities along the 
line, the opening of this great thoroughfare was an event of great 
importance and a commercial revolution. To this splendid enter- 
prise and to the statesmen who conceived it, Ohio and her capital 
owe an incalculable debt both material and moral. The National 
Road flourished until the railway era dawned and then began its 
decay. On April 6, 1876, the General Assembly passed an act 
surrendering the road to the care of the counties, and on Octo- 


*Lee, Alfred E., History of the City of Columbus, Vol. I, p. 327. 
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ber 23 of the same year, the city of Columbus assumed the care 
and control of it within its corporate limits. 

The Ohio National Stage Company operated hundreds of 
stages on the western division of the road with headquarters in 
Columbus. Mr. William Neil was one of the magnates of this 
company and the old “Neil House,” named for him, was its 
Columbus headquarters. The “Four-Mile House,” west of Co- 
lumbus, near Camp Chase of Civil War fame, was built on this 
road later in the century. Mr. Frank C, Martin, of Columbus, 
was born in this house. 


“The first tavern built in Columbus was opened in 1813, and 
in 1816 it bore the sign ‘The Lion and the Eagle.’ After 1817, 
it was known as the ‘Globe.’ The ‘Columbus Inn’ and the 
‘White Horse Tavern’ were other early Columbus _ hostelries. 
‘Pike’s Tavern’ was opened in 1822 and the ‘Golden Lamb’ in 
1825. The Neil House was opened in the ‘twenties—and was 
the best-known early tavern in the old coaching days in Ohio.” * 


The time required to go from Washington to Columbus was 
45% hours and the fare seven dollars. The traveler will notice 
still the mile-posts that mark the great road’s successive steps. 
Those on the eastern portion of the road are of iron, while those 
on the west are mostly of sandstone and the markings on them 
are still quite legible. 


* Hulbert, A. B., Historic Highways, Vol. X, p. 163. 








RAILROAD DISCUSSION NOT FORBIDDEN 
BY LANCASTER SCHOOL BOARD 


FACTS AND FICTION RELATING TO A WELL WORN STORY. 


On September 13, 1927, appeared a news article of 
considerable length in the Lancaster Daily Eagle, rela- 
tive to the story that is semi-occasionally the subject of 
inquiries addressed to the Ohio State Archzological and 
Historical Society. We are under obligation to Judge 
Van A. Snider, of Lancaster, Ohio, for the clipping 
from which we quote liberally. 

The news story opens as follows: 


For a half a century or more there has appeared in the 
public prints a paragraph which somewhat reflects upon the intel- 
ligence of the citizens of Lancaster and which has been clipped 
out by former residents of Fairfield County and sent to the 
Eagle. They came from the far and near, from the golden 
shores of the Pacific States, from the middle west and from all 
the states bordering on the broad Atlantic. 

We have printed it, oh, a score of times and denied its 
authenticity, but still it is printed and the latest to take it up 
was the Liberty Magazine, whose editor comments upon it edi- 
torially. It has to do with the use of a schoolroom for a public 
debate as to whether or not railroads were practical. The reso- 
lution that was supposed to have been passed by the Lancaster 
School Board reads as follows: 

You are welcome to use the schoolroom to debate all proper questions 
in, but such things as railroads and telegraphs are impossibilities and rank 
infidelity. There is nothing in the Word of God about them. If God had 
designed that His intelligent creatures should travel at the frightful rate 
of fifteen miles an hour by steam He would have foretold it through His 
holy prophets. It is a device of Satan to lead immortal souls down to hell. 

The best explanation to the above was written some years 
ago by Will Scott, a former Lancasterian and a son of Dr. 
Hervey Scott, who many years ago wrote a history of Lancaster 


and Fairfield County. 
At this point the story, as published in Dr. Scott’s 


history, in 1877, is here reproduced in full as follows: 
(148) 
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A PROPHECY. 


The following prophetic venture, and its literal fulfillment, 
will exhibit pretty correctly the onward course of things in the 








VAN A. SNIDER 
Major of Infantry in World War. Judge of Probate and Juvenile Courts, 
Fairfield County, Lancaster, Ohio. 


Western country within the last fifty years. But not of the 
Western country alone —of the world. 
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In the winter of 1827, the compiler of this volume was the 
Secretary of a debating school in one of the Western counties 
of Ohio. We held our meetings in the little brick schoolhouse 
of the village. The building stood a little out to one side, and 
near the Methodist Meeting-house. 

The railroad idea was just beginning to incubate in the 
East, and the heresy had got on the wings of the winds — merest 
inklings of it, and had been wafted to the brains of even some 
chimerists of the “Far-West.’”’ A Yankee had been through the 
country exhibiting a miniature locomotive on wires stretched 
across the room, and charging a quarter for the sight. The 
thing was pronounced a Yankee trick by the conservative element 
of the community. Three-fourths of the people were conserva- 
tive then; in fact, radicalism scarcely dared show its face. 

We had a Captain Brown among us. He was voted a 
visionary —a castle builder. It has since appeared that he 
was one who let his mind run off in all directions; a man who 
did not believe that things were finished, or that the acme of 
knowledge and the ultimatum of invention had been reached. 

At one of the meetings he made a speech —a railroad 
speech. He said the time was coming, and not far off, when 
railroads would be laid all over the West, and that people would 
yet travel fifteen miles an hour by steam. He said there would 
some day be a railroad from Cleveland to Cincinnati, and it 
would pass not far from that spot. 

The meeting was largely attended that night, including ladies 
and many of the older and staid citizens. 

A couple of days subsequently I received the following note, 
signed by a dozen of the solid men of the neighborhood, with a 
request that it should be read at the next debating school: 


You are welcome to the use of the school-house to debate all proper 
questions, but such things as railroads are impossibilities, and are impious, 
and will not be allowed. 


I read the note, and the railroad idea was squelched. Captain 
Brown did not live to see his prophecy fulfilled, but the railroad 
station now is within three hundred yards of where the school- 
house was then. 


It will be noted that the date, 1827, which usually 
goes with the reputed opposition to the discussion of 
railroads and telegraphs, appears in Dr. Hervey Scott’s 
history. We continue the quotation from the Lancaster 
Eagle: 
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Will Scott is now connected with the Hearst paper, in 
Detroit. We asked him to reproduce the article and this is 
what he says in a letter to his nephew, Dr. Bay Scott, of Lan- 
caster : 

Detroit, Mich., August 14, 1927. 
Dear Bay Scott: 


Re Mr. Ed Wetzler’s interest in the old story which has 
been floating around for nearly 100 years and dealing with the 
action of an alleged Lancaster, Ohio, School Board in forbidding 
the use of the schoolhouse for the discussion of railroads and 
telegraphs, I submit the following narrative. 

I have written the story several times in the last five years — 
the first time for the Eagle. The others were published in the 
Detroit Times and other Hearst papers. 

In the first place, no Lancaster School Board was concerned 
in the note forbidding the use of the schoolhouse. This error 
arose from the fact that the story was originally published in a 
Lancaster newspaper and while the publication was before my 
birth and I therefore did not see it, I am of the opinion that its 
author, my father, was not so careless as to omit in his story the 
actual location of the schoolhouse in another county and definitely 
identify the particular school board concerned. 


Years later, I heard him frequently talk and laugh about 
the incident and he showed me the original note from the school 
authorities, which he most carefully preserved. There were three 
signatures to the note, including the name of his own father. 

The facts were as follows: My father was born in Clark 
County, Ohio, in 1809. The town of South Charleston is located 
exactly on the old farm or settlement owned and operated by 
my grandfather. Ohio was at that time little more than a wilder- 
ness. I have heard my father talk often of the Indians and wild 
animals which shared the region, the entire state perhaps, with 
the white people who had drifted into it and settled there. In 
1831, my father then at the age of 22, was engaged to teach 
schoo! to the few young people who lived close enough to 
reach a long, one-room log schoolhouse and which had oiled 
paper in lieu of window glass for the admission of light from 
the outside. It was the custom of the young men and women 
of the locality to assemble at the schoolhouse at intervals and 
just talk about anything that interested them. Upon one of these 
occasions, a stranger arrived on horseback, there being of course 
no railroads and not even wagon roads, which made horseback 
the only means of travel, except on foot. Being attracted by the 
gathering at the schoolhouse, the stranger, whose name has never 
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been connected with the story because it was perhaps not learned 
during his few hours’ sojourn in the neighborhood and was of 
no consequence anyhow, tied his horse to a tree and entered the 
schoolhouse. He sat there listening to the various young people 
who had something to say and his presence was of course noted — 
also the fact that he was a stranger and totally unknown. Some 
sort of interview developed the fact that he had been riding west 
from the Atlantic seaboard for many weeks and was headed for 
no particular place — just traveling in quest of some locality that 
might prove attractive to him. In these modern days such a gen- 
tleman would be referred to as a “Boomer.” 


The interview also disclosed that this visitor might possibly 
be able to make an interesting talk to those young folks who 
never had been away from the locality or read any newspapers — 
if there were any. He was invited to make them a talk and in 
the course of his remarks, he informed them that he had, a short 
time before leaving New York, witnessed the demonstration of a 
“wagon with fire in it and built out of iron.” The wagon, as he 
described it, had flanged wheels and was mounted on long lines 
of wooden girders. The wagon was so constructed that steam 
was created and held in “boxes” and according to the mechanism 
of the “wagon” this steam moved a rod backward and forward. 
The rod was attached to wheels so that the steam which governed 
the “rod” made the wheels turn around and with such power that 
the wagon moved at the rate of 15 miles an hour and drew behind 
it other wagons also equipped with flanged wheels to hold them 
on the rails or wooden girders. The said wagon had just been 
built by somebody who had an idea it was a practical means of 
moving various articles from one locality to another. I imagine 
his description was crude enough but also thorough enough to 
arouse the curiosity of his audience, who continued their discus- 
sion of it at their homes and in this manner the older people 
learned of the incident and talked it over among themselves. 


The older and more conservative members of the 
community were not favorably impressed with the story 
of the traveling stranger and proceeded to register their 
Opposition to continued discussion of the subject he 


brought into the community. Mr. Will Scott’s letter 
continues as follows: 


I have always held the idea that their action in forbidding 
the use of the schoolhouse further to listen to such trashy talk, 
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was based upon the well-known human trait of character which 
manifests itself in people of considerable age, resisting as best 
they can, the ideas of younger people along lines which the older 
ones know nothing about. At any rate, the fiercely denunciatory 
note, containing the most positive command to prevent any more 
such disgraceful incidents in the schoolhouse, followed. 

That appears to be all there is to the story. It was, however, 
in Clark County, and not in Lancaster, that the incident was 
created. I will connect Lancaster with it a little further on. 
The Encyclopedia Britannica contains the information that the 
first steam engine built in this country, was produced at a 
machine shop called the “West Point,” in the city of New York, 
in the year 1831, by a man whose name I have forgotten. This 
engine was demonstrated by its builder and was doubtless the 
one seen by the traveler who told the Clark County “kids” about 
it. The encyclopedia states that this engine was at once put into 
practical use, but exploded after a short service and DeWitt 
Clinton immediately built a duplicate of it, with some improve- 
ments of his own and in the same shop. This latter engine is 
still in existence and I have seen it many times. 

Now for the responsibility which a Lancaster School Board 
has had to assume for the action which has in later years, 
appeared so humorous. 

My father was, at the time he served as school-teacher, 
studying medicine and very soon thereafter he entered the Cin- 
cinnati College of Medicine from which he graduated, and soon 
after located in Lancaster. He had been greatly impressed with 
the life of the wilderness as he had seen it, the habits, customs 
and character of the settlers and, as he saw advancement in his 
new environment, he believed that written accounts of the earlier 
days would be interesting. He seems to have acquired, or in- 
herited from his mother, a very highly educated young woman 
of English extraction, a considerable amount of literary talent. 
As long as he lived he continued to write his pioneer sketches 
which were widely published in many localities. Having built 
up a more or less successful practice in Lancaster and having, 
as a possible necessary consequence, become possessed of “some” 
money, he purchased the Lancaster Gazette, at some date shortly 
prior to the outbreak of the Civil War, and my oldest brother, 
Hervey Scott, together with Billy Kooken and Lang Sutphen, 
was the working staff of the paper, my father and brother, 
Hervey, acting as editors. 

While publishing the Gazette, let me say from perhaps 1858 
to 1861, he published this dictum from the school board incorpo- 
rated in one of his pioneer narratives. At the outbreak of the 
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war, my brother, Hervey, enlisted as a private and served 
throughout the entire conflict. I remember his arrival home, 
although less than three years old myself, at the time. My father 
had sold the paper, to whom I am not certain, but believe it 
was Mr. Griswold. Now, then, because the story was printed in 
a Lancaster newspaper, and because subsequent developments 
began to give it an amusing and humorous character, the “odium” 
was forever fastened upon a Lancaster School Board. The 
story is still current and even Arthur Brisbane used it in his 
internationally famous “Today” stuff within recent months. 

Going back to the cause of aii the trouble, the “Boomer” 
traveler on horseback, among his remarks, was a prediction that 
some, who then listened to him, would live to see in actual and 
practical operation, the curious contrivance he was trying to 
describe. It was not very long after that time that a railroad 
was built through Clark County; which as far back as I can 
remember, was the “Little Miami’ section of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and its South Charleston depot stands upon the identical 
spot previously occupied by the log schoolhouse in which the 
traveler from the east broke the news. This information came 
personally from my father. 

WILL SCOTT. 

2325 Cass Avenue, Detroit, Mich, 


It will be noted that Dr. Hervey Scott does not state 
where the address of this traveler from the East was 
delivered. The designation is “one of the western coun- 
ties of Ohio.”’ The inference very naturally was that it 
occurred in Lancaster, or at least in Fairfield County, 
inasmuch as the prophecy was published in Dr. Scott’s 
History of Fairfield County, Ohio. 

The fact that “telegraphs” are usually included in 
the resolution purporting to have been adopted by the 
Lancaster School Board in 1827, is strong evidence that 
such resolution was never passed by the Lancaster or 
any other Ohio school board in that year. “Telegraphs” 
were not dreamed of at that time — at least in the west- 
ern wilderness. The fully purported resolution, quoted 
at the beginning of this newspaper story, doubtless 
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seems to evidence an infusion of reportorial imagination 
after the electric telegraph was invented by Morse. 
From C. M. L. Wiseman’s Pioneer Period and 
Pioneer People of Fairfield County, Ohio, pages 278- 
279, published in 1901, we learn that “Alexander Wells 
(son of William Wells, one of the founders of Wells- 
ville, Ohio) was a prominent man of Wellsville and the 
local historian.” It was he, who in an address, applied 
Dr. H. Scott’s schoolhouse anecdote to Lancaster 
instead of South Charleston, Clark County. The story 
evidently received “‘embellishments” as it was reprinted 
in almost every state of the Union. 








DEDICATION OF BRONZE TABLETS TO 
MAJOR JOHN MILLS AND TECUMSEH 


FRAZER E. WILSON. 


Early in the spring of 1927, the Greenville Historical 
Society, through the services of the Piqua Granite Com- 
pany, transported to Greenville two large granite bould- 
ers to be used as historical markers. The first was 
about four and one-half feet square and is shown in the 
illustration accompanying this article. It was found 
along the Nashville Road, about four miles west of 
Greenville, and was erected on a deep concrete founda- 
tion, near the site of Tecumseh’s home, on the north 
side of the Winchester Pike, a few hundred feet west 
of the Mud Creek bridge, and within the present limits 
of the city of Greenville, Ohio. The other boulder is 
about three feet square, and was transported from a 
field near the Nineveh U. B. Church, about six miles 
southeast of Greenville, and placed on a lot at the south- 
east corner of West Third and Chestnut Streets, to mark 
the site of the burial-ground of the soldiers of Wayne’s 
Legion, who died during the occupancy of Fort Green- 
ville, from the fall of 1793 to the time of the abandon- 
ment of the Fort, in 1796. Although comparatively 
small in size, this boulder has a raised diagonal band 
running across its face and makes a very artistic and 
appropriate marker. 

Since Major John Mills, the adjutant general in 
Wayne’s Legion, died at Fort Greenville, in July, 1796, 
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it is presumed that his remains were also buried on this 
site — just outside of the southwest bastion of the Fort 
and overlooking the beautiful prairie to the west and 
south. Major Mills had also rendered distinguished 
services in the Revolutionary War, and the Fort Green- 
ville Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revo- 





Monument and Tablet Dedicated to Major John Mills, Greenville, Ohio. 


lution asked for the privilege of furnishing the tablet 
for this marker, which was dedicated to the Major and 
the brave officers and privates buried on the site. 

The tablet is inscribed as follows: 


In Memory of 
MAJOR JOHN MILLS 


A soldier of the Revolution 
and Adjutant General 
in Wayne’s Legion. 
And the brave officers and soldiers 
Who died during the occupancy of 
Fort GreeneVille 


1793 - 1796 
Placed by Fort Greenville Chapter, D. A. R. 
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A public-spirited nurseryman, Mr. E. M. Buechly, 
who lives near Greenville, was granted the privilege of 
furnishing the tablet for the Tecumseh Memorial. This 
tablet is eighteen by twenty-four inches in size and bears 
the following inscription, which, as also the Mills tablet 
inscription, was drafted by Frazer E. Wilson, for many 
vears secretary of the Greenville Historical Society: 








TECUMSEH MEMORIAL AT GREENVILLE, OHIO 


In Memory of 
TECUMSEH 
The Noted Shawnee Chief 

and his brother 

TENSKWATAWA 
“The Prophet” 

who lived on this site 

1806 - 1808 


Tablet donated by 
E. M. Buechly. 


Both of these beautiful and appropriate memorials 
were unveiled on the afternoon of Sunday, October 2, 
1927, with the programs which follow. 
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The services at the Millis Memorial were in charge 
of the Fort Greenville Chapter, D. A. R., and were pre- 
sided over by Rev. J. P. MacLean, president of the 
Greenville Historical Society. 


PROGRAM. 
Invocation Rev. L. D. Utts, Rector of the Episcopal Church 
Patriotic Song 


Brief Historical 
Address. . Frazer E. Wilson, Mayor of the City of Greenville 


Presentation of Memorial Mrs. Aurelia Rosser 
Oration of the Day Hon. D. L. Gaskill 


The spectators and participants then proceeded about 
five blocks to the site of the Tecumseh Memorial, where 


was rendered the following 


PROGRAM. 
Patriotic Song 


Sketch of Tecumseh and “The Prophet” Frazer E. Wilson 
Presentation of Tablet E. M. Buechly (the donor) 
Acceptance George A. Katzenberger 
Address L. V. MacWhorter, North Yakima, Washington 
Address “Strongheart,” of the Yakima Indian Nation 

Rev. O. O. Arnold, Pastor of the U. B. Church 


The weather on the afternoon of the dedication was 
pleasant and the affair was considered a decided success 
by both organizations participating. Greenville now has 
three appropriate historical markers within its limits — 
the first being a boulder and tablet memorial placed on 
West Main Street, near the Public Square, in 1906, to 
commemorate the signing of the Treaty, under the 
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auspices of the local Historical Society. This Society 
also secured a plot of ground, on the site of old Fort 
Jefferson, built in 1791, by General St. Clair, about five 
miles south of Greenville, and erected thereon a broken- 
boulder memorial, with tablet attached, in 1907. This 
monument is now in charge of the Neave Township 
Trustees, since it adjoins the Township House Ground. 

Early in 1927, the Greenville Historical Society pur- 
chased about three and one-third acres of land adjoining 
this site, including a rifle-pit and spring used by the 
soldiers occupying the Fort. This tract will also prob- 
ably be improved in the near future and incorporated 
with the original plat. As there is a large tract of land 
adjoining this, immediately on the southwest, which has 
been worked over by the Greenville Gravel Company for 


many years, and which contains two small lakes, it is 
hoped that the Ohio State Archeological and Historical 
Society will recommend that the State Legislature ap- 
propriate funds for the securing of this, and also per- 
mitting it to be set aside as a State Park in the near 
future. 





LUCAS SULLIVANT TABLET DEDICATED 


On Saturday, December 9, 1927, the Franklin County 
Pioneer Association, founded in 1866, met in the south- 
west room of the Franklinton Public School Building, 
for the purpose of unveiling, and presenting to the city, 
a bronze tablet marking the home of Lucas Sullivant, 

















—Photo by Nice 


TABLET MARKING SITE OF HOME OF LUCAS SULLIVANT 


founder of Franklinton. 

The house that Lucas Sullivant built (or a part of 
it) is now incorporated in the larger buildings of the 
House of the Good Shepherd, and it was by the gracious 
permission of the lovely Superior of that order, Mother 
Mary of St. Agnes (since deceased) that the Pioneer 


(161) 
Vol. XXXVII—11. 
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Association was enabled to place the tablet on the outer 
wall of the convent, on the southwest corner of Broad 
and Sandusky Streets. 

A complimentary audience gathered to attend the 
exercises, and an interesting program was carried out. 

The presentation was made to the city of Columbus 
by Mr. Frank Tallmadge, chairman of the Executive 
Committee, and an originator and prime mover of this 
undertaking. In a speech to Mayor James J. Thomas, 
he stressed the desirability of teaching local history to 
the rising generation. 

The principal feature of the afternoon was the de- 
livery of an address by Mr. Andrew Denny Rodgers, III, 
great-great-grandson of Lucas Sullivant. Mr. Rodgers 
has not only read many books, but has made careful 


examination of all available court records bearing on 
his subject, as well as of deeds and other documents, 
making trips for that purpose to Chillicothe, Circleville 
and Springfield. Indeed, he has left no stone unturned 
to authenticate every statement he has made. 


LUCAS SULLIVANT AND THE FOUNDING OF 
COLUMBUS 


BY ANDREW DENNY RODGERS, III. 


The American and French Revolutions over and the new 
Constitution in operation, the government of the fifteen United 
States, in the latter part of the 1780's, turned its attention to the 
development and cultivation of the almost unknown country to 
the west of the Alleghanies. The “winning of the west” pre- 
sented an immense test of national strength. For the task was 
not an easy one. No national bank, no postal system, no rail- 
road, canal or turnpike could be utilized, for the very good 
reason that none were in existence. And merely a population 
of less than four million persons, residing “almost wholly on 
the Atlantic Coast,” could assist in this undertaking! 

By a simple resolution of the Continental Congress all 
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territorial lands had been declared of the national domain. But 
the territories were comparatively uninhabited. In New York 
but few people had pierced the far west of the Mohawk Valley, 
although some pioneers had gone as far as Lake Ontario and the 
tivers tributary thereto. In Pennsylvania, ‘ settlers had pressed 
westward more or less thickly to the lower elevations of the 
Alleghanies and beyond, in the Pittsburgh regions, although what 
is now West Virginia had only squatters here and there.” In 
northern Kentucky, along the Ohio River, lay several settle- 
ments — yet the combined population of West Virginia and 
Kentucky aggregated less than one-half of the present popula- 
tion of Columbus. 

Virginians had “betaken themselves southwestward to the 
head of the Tennessee River.” However, in the course of these 
migrations, the tales of John Finley regarding another land had 
become current —a land “watered by magnificent streams, garbed 
in luxurious herbage, splendidly timbered, abounding in all sorts 
of game” but spotted with beautiful “extensive plains.” Daniel 
Boone had written, “nature is here in a series of wonder and a 
fund of delight.” This was Kentucky, a vast country in which, 
while replete with natural beauty, no man’s life was safe, “owing 
to the revolution in the east and the constant Indian warfare.” 

Contrasting this situation with the comfortable plantation 
life of Virginia, with its superabundance of slaves, its rare cul- 
ture and tradition, the wealth of opportunities within its imme- 
diate state borders, its amusement-loving people, sheltered by a 
good government of law and order, one has difficulty in discov- 
ering any other reasons for leaving this delightful country than 
a spirited desire to achieve the original or an unquenchable thirst 
for adventure. 

Nevertheless, in the early ’80’s from Mecklenburg County, 
Virginia, came Lucas Sullivant, a young man, having adopted 
the occupation of surveyor, following the example of George 
Washington, and rejecting the further care of a good tobacco 
farm, the balance of a large plantation to which had been at- 
tached many slaves. Lucas’ grandfather had been an early resi- 
dent of North Carolina, holding a government appointment in 
that colony. His mother, Hannah Lucas, is said to have been 
“a self-reliant character’ who “herself gave to her sons the rudi- 
ments of their education.”” His father, however, was “of a social 
disposition, careless and rather dissipated.” Both parents dying 
before he attained his majority, Lucas was left to buffet the world 
alone. “Notwithstanding,” we are told, his “energy, industry 
and good character secured him good friends and considerate 
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6] 


advisers, among whom was Colonel William Starling,” who later 


became his father-in-law. 


Col. Starling later moved to Kentucky. Whether he per- 
suaded Lucas that there were better opportunities in “the West,” 
or whether Lucas hoped to reproduce his exciting experiences as 
a member of an expedition against the Indians near Augusta, we 
do not know, but suffice it to say he came to Kentucky to 
continue his activity as a surveyor, accumulating enough capital 
there to buy a home at Washington. 

While satisfying the bounties of unappropriated lands within 
a part of the Virginia commonwealth (now Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky) surveying became a most estimable profession. These 
bounties had been offered by the State to her officers and soldiers 
of the Continental and State Lines to induce enlistment during the 
Revolution. The surveyors were made responsible for their 
allotment. The system called for the appointment by the “gov- 
ernor with advice of council of surveyors to be nominated, 
examined and commissioned for the purpose of surveying and 
apportioning” the lands. With the aid and under the direction 
of superintendents appointed by the officers, to whom “power to 
choose the best land” was extended, the surveyors proceeded to 
survey in proportions fixed according to the rank of the soldier. 
And, after the survey, the portions of each rank were numbered. 
Whereupon, the officers and soldiers drew lots for the numbers, 
which were then located at their expense as soon as they and 
the surveyors thought “proper.” 

But with the opening of the land “northwest of the Ohio 
River” by the great Ordinance of 1787, another Land Office 
was opened near the Falls of the Ohio (at present near Louis- 
ville), under Colonel Richard C. Anderson, father of Governor 
Anderson, of Ohio, and of Major Anderson, the “gallant de- 
fender” of Fort Sumter in the Civil War. This territory, claimed 
by the French and British successively, had been ceded definitely 
to the United States by the two Treaties of Paris. Virginia had 
claimed a large portion of it as her “County of Botetourt” and 
later as her “County of Illinois” and had made unsuccessful 
attempts to establish small settlements and a government there. 
Up to the time of the Ordinance, Congress, fearful of Indian 
unrest and more concerned with the developments along the 
Atlantic coast and abroad, did not encourage emigration to these 
lands. The Indian “Council of the Confederates” had sent Con- 
gress a very polite remonstrance reminding that body that the 
whites had not obtained the Indian title and begged that “your 
surveyors and other people” should not be allowed “on our side 
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of the river.” So lives in this territory were not as safe as in 
Kentucky. It was to be expected that except for a few settlers 
along the Ohio, some despondent French ones in the north around 
the Maumee, a few traders in Indian villages and the inhabitants 
of a few Moravian missionary settlements in the east, no white 
pezson dwelt within the territory. 

Besides Virginia, several of the original states claimed por- 
tions of this undeveloped land. As far back as 1779, the Conti- 
nental Congress had requested them to cede these claims to the 
United States for the “common benefit of union.” Virginia, in 
an eminently national spirit, within a few years, executed her 
famous Deed of Cession, relinquishing her claim to the territory ; 
but fortunately for herself, conditioned the grant that if certain 
lands upon the Cumberiand River and between the Green River 
and Tennessee River should be insufficient to pay her military 
land bounties, “the deficiency should be made up in good lands 
between the rivers Scioto and Little Miami.” Thus the United 
States government became a great trustee of this land for the 
Virginia officers and soldiers of the Continental Line. 

Settlers began to venture across the Ohio. The Ordinance, 
it was thought, sealed civil and religious liberty. “For the first 
time in history, a great empire was dedicated to freedom and 
public education.” 

Marietta, named for Marie Antoinette, was established in 
1788 near Fort Harmar, at the mouth of the Muskingum River, 
by an “Ohio Land Company” composed of forty-eight Massachu- 
setts people who came by “hoof, wheel and keel.” This company 
owned a million and a half acres and had been, through the efforts 
of Rev. Manasseh Cutler, largely instrumental in procuring the 
passage of the Ordinance and the provision against slavery within 
the territory.* In the same year, opposite the mouth of the 
Licking River where the great Indian trail crossed the Ohio, 
Losantiville, of which Fort Washington was a part, and North 
Bend were settled by thirty members of a company of New 
Jersey people, owning several millions of acres between the Ohio 
and the Miami Rivers. Today these settlements are combined 
to make up, in part, Cincinnati. Manchester, Gallipolis, Hamilton 
and Dayton, in order named, had their origins by settlements 
along streams, the highway of the pioneer. 

Theoretically, civil liberty may have been guaranteed by the 
Ordinance, but certainly, actual safety was not to be realized for 





* The Ordinance of 1787 was written by Nathan Dane, who was chiefly 
instrumental in its enactment. See Galbreath, C. B., “The Ordinance of 
1787, its Origin and Authorship,” in the Ohio Archaeological and Historical 
Publications, XXXIII, pp. 111-175. 
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some time. Up to the War of 1812, these two forts were 
the only ones in the central and southern portions of what is 
now Ohio, afforded the protection of federal troops. For this 
reason the growth of the first decade was slow — the population 
of the entire territory, up to 1798, not exceeding 5000 persons. 


Here, again, the surveyor was to precede civilization. The 
agents of the officers and soldiers of Virginia reported to Con- 
gress that there was an “unexpected” deficiency of good land on 
the “southeasterly side of the River Ohio” to satisfy the Vir- 
ginia bounties. Complying with the condition of the Virginia 
Grant, Congress passed an act creating the “Virginia Military 
District, containing 4,209,800 acres of land, the largest reserva- 
tion or grant in Ohio and embracing the very richest of her 
agricultural lands.” The act further authorized the agents of 
the officers and soldiers of the Continental Line to make “loca- 
tions, surveys and allotments,”’ but required, however, that “the 
bounds of each location and survey” be entered in a book kept 
for that purpose, annexing thereto the name of the party orig- 
inally entitled to the entry and survey. This provision for names 
in the entries constituted the only essential difference between the 
surveying method used on the land southeast of the Ohio River 
and that to be used in the Virginia Military District — Virginia, 
having prescribed for both districts the faulty and most con- 
fusing “indiscriminate location plan,” or “Crazy Quilt Plan,” as 
it has been called, as opposed to the even, intelligent “rectangular 
plan” to be used later on the east side of the Scioto. 


Lucas Sullivant must have become a proficient surveyor 
while in Kentucky. Whether he engaged in land location while 
there, we do not know. If he did, it is possible that he came 
to this vicinity as early as 1787, for within two weeks after the 
opening of Col. Anderson’s office, in which Lucas was a deputy 
surveyor, entries were made on Darby Creek land and on the 
west bank of the Scioto River where Columbus is now situated. 
Whether the date of the entry is the date the entry was actually 
made on the land or the date on which it was copied into the 
records of the principal surveyor, we cannot ascertain; and 
whether the entry was made by physical entrance upon the land 
or by allotment at the principal surveyor’s office, is slightly prob- 
lematical. Since the entry served as the basis of title for the 
owner of the military warrant, vesting in him an equitable title 
of inheritance which merged with the legal title only when the 
patent was issued; and since the law required that the entry 
descriptive bounds be sufficiently precise and notorious to include 
a locative object, e.g., a tree near a spring, in vicinity of some 
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notorious natural object, e.g., a spring, the entry was of such 
importance that it must have been made by locators, either 
mounted or on foot upon the land and copied into the books 
upon their return to the principal surveyor’s office. Should one 
entry overlap another, the entry was withdrawn and the war- 
rantee or his agent, second in point of time, had to seek out 
other lands. 


We do not know who these agents or locators were. Ohio 
courts, however, have clung to a presumption that “the entry 
and survey were made by the same person or under the same 
authority.” If this presumption be fact, four of the deputy 
surveyors of the Virginia Military District, Nathaniel Massie, 
John Beasley, Lucas Sullivant and John O’Bannon may have 
entered in or near this land, fraught with more dangers than 
any other section of the country, as early as August 8, 1787. 


Be that as it may, over eight years elapsed before these 
locators were to come or return as surveyors to the territory 
which the west side of our city covers. In 1795, Lucas Sullivant, 
accompanied by James Kent and Edward Walden, as chain car- 
riers, and Abram Shepard, as marker, made, among others, survey 
numbers 497, 513 and 515 on Darby Creek. The Indians becom- 
ing hostile, he returned to Kentucky. There, into Lucas’ hand, 
among others, fell a warrant issued to “Richard Stephenson, heir 
at law of Colonel Hugh Stephenson.” He immediately “set on 
foot” an inquiry “to find the owner of the warrant.” Discovering 
that Richard Stephenson had died before attaining his majority, 
and being advised that he left certain brothers and sisters then 
living in Kentucky, Lucas Sullivant, on April 14, 1796, negotiated 
an agreement with persons purporting to be the rightful heirs, 
whereby he agreed to finance the surveying expedition to locate 
new lands, and they agreed to convey to him one-half of what 
he surveyed as a consideration for his services. 

Whether Lucas selected the Jand near the supposed head- 
waters of the Scioto for this new entry because of Daniel Boone’s 
description that this valley was “exceedingly fertile” and “re- 
markable for fine springs and streams of waters,” must be left 
to conjecture. Undoubtedly he was influenced by the achieve- 
ments of Nathaniel Massie, the greatest of Virginia Military 
District surveyors, and his party, including Col. John McDonald, 
his personal friend and biographer, and Duncan McArthur, later 
a prominent surveyor and one of Ohio’s early governors. This 
party had, on April first, laid out the borough of Chillicothe and 
were planning a surveying expedition of a chain of entries made 
in 1787, up the river to and including the land north of and to 
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the east of what is now Guilford Avenue, in Columbus, for one 
Robert Vance, John Trabue and others. Their expedition was 
completed in October of 1796. Replying to the question whether 
or not Mr. Sullivant thought at this time that an entry made on 
the land west of the present Guilford Avenue, of this city, was 
so centrally located that it might eventually become a part of 
the capital of a state not yet formed, our answer must be in 
the negative, for state lines were not yet established and the 
Northwest Territory was a vast region extending as far west as 
Wisconsin. At any rate, upon this land he made entry for 
Richard Stephenson in June, 1796. 

Concerning his route from Kentucky, we can only guess. He 
may have come up the Scioto with or following Massie; up the 
Little Miami or Deer Creek where John O’Banion had been 
surveying; or he may have followed an “old hunting road from 
the Kentucky country to Chillicothe past a remarkable Indian 
encamping ground” and then cut his way through the wilderness 
to this vicinity. “Zane’s Trace,” a route from Limestone or 
Maysville, Kentucky, through Chillicothe, Lancaster and Wheel- 
ing, afterward to become “the prime factor in Ohio’s develop- 
ment,” had been ordered cut. Ebenezer Zane, however, did not 
open this until 1797. In Gen. Beatty’s address before the Frank- 
linton Centennial in 1897, he said that not until 1798 did Capt. 
Joseph Hunter, the first settler of Fairfield County, pass over it. 

The fact is that practically no other white men had ever 
been over this ground prior to the Massie and Sullivant expedi- 
tions. La Salle, the French explorer, may have dipped down in 
or near this portion of the state to the Ohio River. Christopher 
Gist, an agent of “The Ohio Company,” had come in 1750 to 
what is now Coshocton, passed the pool, later to become “Buckeye 
Lake,” on to Lancaster, and proceeded southward. On good 
authority, however, it is said that he “visited Logstown, passed 
over the Muskingum River and at a Wyandot village there 
met Croghan, another famous frontiersman, who accompanied 
him to the Shawnee village of the Scioto.” Several white Indian 
captives, including Jeremiah Armstrong and perhaps his brother, 
Robert, Jonathan Alder, James Smith, and possibly Daniel Boone, 
had been brought or came to or near this country. Six months 
before the firing of the shot “heard around the world,” Col. 
William Crawford, at the head of an expedition during the 
“Lord Dunmore War” against the Indians, accomplished an 
almost complete massacre of a Mingo Indian settlement on the 
east bank of the Scioto. 

Only fifteen years before, the first white girl born in Ohio 
had been born in an eastern settlement. The reasons for this 
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dearth of white explorers and inhabitants are obvious. The In- 
dian hazard was too great, although the Treaty of Greenville, 
in response to Wayne’s victory in the Battle of Fallen Timbers, 
had reduced the danger. Congress had not encouraged even the 
‘‘squatters” of the “Northwest.” Up to 1795, the meager gov- 
ernment of the Northwest Territory was not sufficiently strong 
to pass any laws, let alone enforce them, except the few framed 
by Governor St. Clair and the territorial judges to rectify par- 
ticular conditions. 

In the face of such conditions, Lucas Sullivant, with his 
party of 20 men, consisting in part of Joseph Connor, Joseph 
Lewis, John Ellis, Robert Dixon, James McClure and Edward 
Walden, as chain carriers, and Samuel Robinson, Andrew Chew, 
John Flourence and John Hynaman, as markers, all duly ap- 
pointed and sworn and, if not all, nearly all men who had served 
in the Revolution or in expeditions against Indians in 1796, be- 
came the pioneer surveyors of the Darby Creek country and, in 
part, the pioneers of what is now Franklin County. Other white 
men who came here, with the possible exceptions of the Indian 
captives, Jeremiah Armstrong and John Brickle, did not return 
to settle or their coming was not voluntary. 

Within a year after their arrival, the party had surveyed 
over a dozen tracts of land, comprising over 15,000 acres in 
Union, Madison and Franklin Counties. In the same year, Moses 
Cleaveland, kinsman of President Grover Cleveland, with a band 
of persons, as agents of the Connecticut Land Company, arrived 
near Conneaut and planted the first crop of wheat sown and 
reaped by white men in the Western Reserve, bringing the spirit 
of Yankee expansion and the essence of Puritanism. 

The hardships endured by every pioneer command our re- 
spect and tribute. Perhaps, to them, the adventures compensated 
for the suffering, yet I can but envy them the “dry breast-meat 
of the wild turkey, or the lean flesh of the deer,” the silver fox 
and bear they ate; the abundant variety of bird, small animal and 
floral life they saw; the thrill of not knowing exactly what to 
expect next. I can only applaud, or better, bow my head, when I 
read of their tribulations; of wolves as constant visitors. One 
night, but for a rifle’s flash, a huge panther would have jumped 
from a tree into their unprotected camp. Rattlesnakes found as 
bed companions; a cold, raw winter; constant danger of Indian 
attack due to the recent massacre of the Mingoes; these are but a 
few of the tales coming down to us of the perils of the Sullivant 
party. 

This party came not as drifters in the tide of immigration 
about to ensue, nor even to make homes, but to survey. The 
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commerce of surveying was not all, however. Mr. Sullivant had 
long cherished a purpose of founding a town— not a “paper 
town” where the wealthy owner would remain at his comfortable 
home in the east as many Ohio towns were founded — nor was 
the system of tenantry, in vogue in Virginia and translated to 
the territory by some, to be instituted. He decided to buy the 
land and personally found a town — for all those who wished to 
remain upon the low fertile plain of the west bank as well as 
for those who wished to come; and as a trading-post for the 
Wyandot and Mingo Indians who had villages on the west bank 
near the fork of the rivers, and camps located, ‘tis said, near 
where the Ohio Penitentiary, the Green Lawn Avenue bridge and 
the City Water-Works are located. 

Mr. Sullivant must have been more impressed with the 
possibilities of land along the Scioto than along Darby Creek. 
Accordingly after completing a number of surveys along Darby 
Creek, he decided to purchase land along the Scioto and so 
procured an assignment from Capt. Robert Vance of his rights 
in the patent for the land covered by “Survey 1393,” which today 
is bounded by Mound Street on the south, Guilford Avenue on 
the west and the Scioto River on the east and north. Unfortu- 
nately, owing to the fact that the law permitted oral assignment 
of these rights and did not require any specific formalities, we 
know nothing of the facts of this assignment. 

On the land thus acquired, in 1797-98, Lucas Sullivant, after 
a freshet had interrupted one experiment, “platted a large town 
with lots extending east and west into the prairies from the 
glacial drift composing the higher ground,” naming it “Franklin- 
ton,” for Benjamin Franklin, perhaps, “the first civilized Ameri- 
can,’ who was but recently deceased. Today, the city succeeding 
that little borough, has so extended that within its corporate limits 
lies “Survey Number 2668,” the land which Mr. Sullivant per- 
sonally entered and surveyed for “Richard Stephenson, heir at 
law of Col. Hugh Stephenson.” 

Other settlements followed shortly. At Darby Creek, a 


group assembled and a town was later platted by Mr. Sullivant 
as “North Liberty, situated on the west bank of Darby Creek.” 
Sturdy pioneers soon gathered at the extreme edge of the black 
forest on the east bank on a site near Alum Creek, and at Ga- 
hanna. 

Land of the Virginia Military District was worth the enor- 
mous sum of 25 cents to 50 cents per acre. Mr. Sullivant, there- 
fore, sold his lots at the same price but, encountering difficulty at 
even this price, it is said, he gave away some lots on what is now 
known as Gift Street. 
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The plat of Franklinton is on record at Chillicothe. The two 
main streets were named for George Washington and Benjamin 
Franklin. The four lots at the center of the town, which was at 
the corner upon which we stand today, were appropriated for 
public buildings only . . . “a state-house or court-house and as 
a commons.” If at first Mr. Sullivant gave away lots, in the 
deeds which are also recorded at Chillicothe, the early residents 
were wise enough to state that the consideration for the purchases 
was $33.33, in some cases five shillings, and in others ten pounds, 
although, of course, these deeds may not represent the first pur- 
chases. 


Joseph Dixon made the first family settlement in the autumn 
of 1797. The early purchasers, in order named, according to 
the records, were James Robinson, William Trimble, John Boyd, 
John Woolcutt, William Johnson, Noble Crawford, George Skid- 
more, John Lysle, Adam Hosack (the first postmaster), Robert 
Armstrong, William Domigan, Isaac Claypool, John Mitchell, 
John Brittle, Joseph Vance “(later a captain in the War of 1812 
and governor of Ohio), Michael Fisher, Samuel Finley, William 
Clearey, Andrew Rolston, John Edmiston (Lucas Sullivant’s per- 
sonal physician), Hugh Montgomery, Elijah Chenoweth, William 
Dunlop, Morris Brown, John Blair, Jacob King, Michael Stroup, 
William West and William Armstrong. The significant feature 
of these purchases is that 85 per cent of the purchasers were 
already residents of Franklinton. Others who came in 1797 
were the Dearduffs, the McElvains (Andrew McElvain was the 
first mailman), Stokes, Ludwig Sells, the Ballentines, Jacob 
Grubb, William Fleming, Jacob Overdier, Arthur O’Harra (first 
justice of the peace), Joseph Foos, John Blair, John Dill (asso- 
ciate justice of court), and James Marshall. 


Having already built or contemplating the erection of the 
first brick house in the section upon the premises of which we 
are to place this beautiful medallion, Lucas returned to Kentucky 
and brought back as his bride, Sarah Starling, a direct descendant 
of Sir William Starling, knighted in 1661 and a former lord 
mayor of London. She bore “the hardships and privations of 
the period with courage and a cheerful spirit.” Though she 
died of fever contracted while ministering to the sick soldiers 
of the War of 1812, yet in the short space of time in which she 
lived in Franklinton, she earned the title of “Lady Bountiful.” 

While in Kentucky, being informed that he had dealt with 
the wrong parties, Lucas sought out the rightful legal heir of 
Richard Stephenson, obtained the patent and completed the 
purchase of the land from him on Christmas Day of the year 
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1800, although he had opened negotiations for this purchase at 
least a year earlier. 

Shortly thereafter, some of the Stephenson heirs ques- 
tioned the title of Lucas Sullivant to these lands. William 
Creighton, the first secretary of state of Ohio, was employed 
to defend. The case went to the United States Supreme Court 
where it was dismissed in favor of Mr. Sullivant. In the course 
of the case, Charles Lee, acting secretary of state and attorney 
general of the United States, rendered an opinion in support of 
Sullivant’s counsel. 


In 1805 or 1806, Lyne Starling, brother-in-law of Mr. Sulli- 
vant, came to Franklinton to assist him in his duties as county 
clerk and county recorder (Franklinton having been made the 
county seat of the newly-created Franklin County), and to join 
him in conducting a general store business. Mr. Starling, a 
bachelor “contemplating marriage,” purchased ‘“‘an elegant seat 
and tract of land opposite the town” on the “High Bank” of the 
river, where now is located the down-town district of Columbus. 
His title, too, was questioned in 1820. He employed Henry Clay 
as counsel but the latter was forced to resign to become secretary 
of state of the United States. Starling’s victory was the occasion 
of a full town celebration, “full” being used in more than one 
sense. 

In the meantime, Ohio had been swept into statehood, largely 
through “the urgent political necessities of the Jeffersonian De- 
mocracy.” The popularity of Gov. St. Clair, a Federalist, with 
all the Federalist ideas of entrusting nothing to the people, had 
worked a popular distrust of him. He had “locked horns” too 
many times with the Territorial Legislature. So, in spite of the 
amusing argument of the Federalists that the Territorial Gov- 
ernment had cost only $5,000 a year and State Government would 
cost $15,000, Ohio was organized as the seventeenth State, with 
Chillicothe as the capital. The exact time when the “Buckeye 
State” was admitted into the Union must remain a subject for 
legal and historical argument. Its status as a state of the United 
States was established no later than “March of 1803.” 


Ohio faced a complex situation. There were people from 
Connecticut in the northeastern portion; from New Jersey in 
the southwestern; from Massachusetts in the southeastern; 
Scotch-Irish and Germans, from Pennsylvania to the east of 
the Scioto and in the southwestern part of the State ; and Cavalier 
Virginians west of the Scioto —all of pronounced and different 
ideas and principles. The Virginians of Chillicothe, opponents 
of St. Clair, had won heavily in the Constitutional Convention 
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of 1802. All power was given to the Legislature; very little 
to the executive; the judiciary was made elective —is it too 
much to say, that here was the first complete political democracy 
in history? The doctrine of the “Rights of Man” with govern- 
ment by consent, rather than by coercion of the governed, had 
prevailed against the advocate of paternalistic government! 

Lucas Sullivant, fortunately, had remained out of state 
politics. He assisted materially, however, in the election to the 
State Senate of Gen. Joseph Foos, who had been the first hotel 
keeper and ferry owner of the village. Lyne Starling and he 
had already dreamed that the capital would be brought to Frank- 
linton. The letters of Lyne Starling and the plat of the village 
of Franklinton are proof of this. When the legislative committee 
for the selection of the state capital, meeting at Franklinton with 
instructions to locate the seat of government not “more than 40 
miles from the common center of the state,’ reported in favor 
of Dublin, and against Franklinton, a syndicate, with the guidance 
and financial assistance of Lucas Sullivant, of owners of the 
land on the east bank of the river, “sufficiently elevated” to protect 
it from floods (which was the objection to Mr. Sullivant’s town), 
was organized. The proposition of this syndicate was accepted, 
largely through the influence of Senator Joseph Foos. Thus, 
“Columbus,” so named by Mr. Foos, was born as the “perma- 
nent seat of government of the state’—a city born a capital! 
Lots “traced out through a dense forest,” and covering 1200 
acres surveyed on the “rectangular plan,” were sold on the 
same day as the declaration of the War of 1812, but, owing to 
the fact that but poor mail service if any, was in existence, word 
of the declaration was not received. Construction of the first 
state capital building and the first penitentiary, on West Mound 
Street, under the direction of the Legislature’s agent, Mr. Joel 
Wright, was soon begun. 

The War of 1812 retarded the growth of Columbus but it 
was the “glorious” period of Franklinton, since the government 
headquarters for this section, under Gen. William Henry Har- 
rison, was established there. Franklinton grew to so great a 
population as 200. Lucas Sullivant had supervised the construc- 
tion of a court-house (on the present site of this school building), 
had built the county jail at a cost of $80, assisted in the erection 
of a schoolhouse, had built, at his own expense, the first old brick 
meeting-house in which his wife might worship God, and signed, 
as trustee, the call to Rev. Dr. Hoge, an able missionary, who 
early came to the region “in company with the supreme judges 
who were about to open the first term of the Supreme Court ever 
held in Franklin County.” But still “the roads at all seasons 
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were nearly impassable; there was not in the county a chair for 
every two inhabitants, nor a knife and fork for every four. 

Travel was mainly upon the Scioto upon which Mr. Sullivant 
maintained boats. Social life must have been a great deal like 
the life of western towns “in the days of 49.” The tavern 
business was most profitable, three being needed to supply the 
little village’s wants. Once the whole vicinity turned out for a 
great “squirrel hunt.” There was much hunting and fishing. 
3ut wolves and bears prohibited going far away merely for 
pleasure. Not until 1812, did a newspaper spring into existence. 
The National Road was not completed as far west as Colum- 
bus until 1830. No free school system provided education. It 
was not until 1813 that Lucas Sullivant built across the Scioto 
the first bridge within the compass of a hundred miles and later 
induced the government to run the National Road out what is 
now West Broad Street. The war revived the Indian peril to 
such a degree that a stockade had to be built around the court- 
house, and to this came people from all the surrounding vicinity. 
During the war, however, at a large assembly in the grounds of 
Lucas Sullivant, Tarhe, “the Crane,” the chief sachem for the 
Wyandot tribe, met with General Harrison and professed in 
the name of friendly tribes, the “most indissoluble attachment 
to the American government and a determination to adhere to 
the terms of the Treaty of Greenville.” The war ended, Frank- 
linton declined, its only activity, ’tis said, being “the tilling of 
Mr. Sullivant’s rich prairie lands.” 

Columbus, on the contrary, rose rapidly. The first bank in 
this vicinity, with Lucas Sullivant as principal stockholder and 
president, later merged with the present First National Bank, 
and went to Columbus rather than to Franklinton. Franklinton’s 
fate seemed sealed, but the settlement successfully avoided being 
incorporated into Columbus until 1862. Mr. Sullivant, however, 
did not live to see the county-seat transferred. Throughout his 
life, it remained an unincorporated village, never having a mayor, 
marshal or board of councilmen. 

Lyne Starling, by special act of the Legislature, was author- 
ized to proceed with the settlement of Lucas Sullivant’s large 
estate. His greatest bequests were his sons: William, who 
became the greatest bryologist of his time; Michael, who in 
Illinois, administered, Harper's Weekly has said, “the largest 
and most enterprising farm in the United States”; and Joseph, 
whom Dr. T. C. Mendenhall, a member of the first faculty of 
the Ohio State University, has said, was responsible more than 
any other one person for the broad development of the Ohio 
State University and the Columbus public schools. 
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One of Lucas Sullivant’s last expressed wishes was that he 
might return 100 years from that time “as he felt sure he would 
see steam wagons running over his lands at fifteen miles an hour.” 
Joseph Sullivant, writing later in his invaluable biography of his 
father, jubilantly says that he has stood on the same spot and 
seen the steam wagons with their huge trains rushing across the 
bottoms at a rate of speed of more than 20 miles an hour. This 
is but one feature of the unusual development of our city and a 
reflection of human progress generally. Today 75 passenger- 
trains enter Columbus daily, each capable of attaining a rate of 
speed of more than 70 miles an hour. The recent construction 
of one railway line into Columbus cost $14,000,000 or $200,000 
per mile. 

Had there been no Lucas Sullivant, no Lyne Starling would 
have come to this section. Had there been no Lucas Sullivant, 
there would have been no Franklinton. While much credit must 
be awarded Gen. Joseph Foos and the members of the land 
syndicate, Alexander McLaughlin, John Kerr, and James John- 
son, it may be said that, had there been no Lyne Starling, there 
would have been no Columbus—and this because of Mr. Star- 
ling’s most valuable lands, considerable wealth, educational ad- 
vantages and clear political vision. The conclusion, that had 
there been no Franklinton there would have been no Columbus, 
is reiterated. 

Both logic and fact lead to the further conclusion that the 
founder of Franklinton became the father of Columbus. 
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LUCAS SULLIVANT--HIS PERSONALITY AND 
ADVENTURES 


BY MISS JANE D. SULLIVANT-* 


Aside from court records and a few lingering oral 
traditions, the principal source of information concern- 
ing the life and personality of Lucas Sullivant, is to be 
found in the Family Memorial, written and published 
for private distribution by his youngest son, Mr. Joseph 
Sullivant, in 1873. Upon this source all subsequent his- 
tories of Franklinton, and even of Columbus and Frank- 
lin County have drawn freely, though in many cases 
without crediting the author. 

In view of this fact, and since Mr. Andrew D. 
Rodgers, in the address published on the foregoing 
pages, has very properly confined himself largely to the 
legal aspects of his subject, it may not be amiss to give 
here a more personal view of Lucas Sullivant, from 
his own son’s account, and to relate some of the adven- 
tures and experiences which he endured in the hazard- 
ous undertaking of surveying in the wilderness; as well 
as to give a glimpse of what it meant a hundred years 
ago to live here on the very borders of civilization. 


LUCAS SULLIVANT. 


Lucas Sullivant was born in September, 1765, in Mecklen- 
burg County, Virginia, and, when about sixteen years of age, 
volunteered to accompany an expedition destined for Augusta 
and other then western counties, which were threatened with an 
Indian invasion. His courage and good conduct during that ex- 





* Selections from Genealogy and Family Memorial, compiled by Miss 
Jane D. Sullivant, granddaughter of Lucas Sullivant. 
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pedition were such as to receive the public commendation of his 
commanding officer. 


* * *K * * 


Having been left an orphan and alone in the world while yet 
a youth, he acquired knowledge and some skill as a surveyor, 
after the war, and removed to Kentucky. Here he was appointed 
a deputy surveyor by Colonel Anderson, and was one of the 














LUCAS SULLIVANT 
From a Medallion by J. K. Campbell. 


band of bold and hardy adventurers who, at a very early day, 
penetrated the unbroken wilderness which then covered the pres- 
ent state of Ohio. 

The land district of which we are speaking was opened in 
1787, and soon afterward the surveyors, Massie, Sullivant, Beas- 
ley, O’Banion, McArthur and others, commenced their adven- 
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turous and dangerous career betwixt the Scioto and Miami Rivers, 
in the “Virginia Military Land District.” 

In some of his first attempts, Mr. Sullivant was driven back 
by the Indians, but finally, having formed and equipped a larger 
surveying party at Limestone, (now Maysville), Kentucky, he 
bade farewell to his friends, and, with a stout heart, equal to 
any fate, turned his back upon civilization and the settlements, 
and, striking out through the wilderness, arrived in due time upon 
the Scioto, and commenced his operations in the territory of the 
present Franklin County. His party consisted of about twenty 
men, including surveyors, chain-carriers, markers, huntsmen, 
scouts and pack-horse men with pack-horses, carrying blankets, 
provisions, axes, kettles and camp equipage. 

Of provisions they carried only some flour, bacon and salt, 
depending for their chief subsistence upon the skill of the 
hunters and the abundance of wild game, such as bears, deer 
and turkeys. When scarce of flour they substituted for their 
bread the dry breast meat of the wild turkey, or the lean flesh 
of the deer, or jerked venison, as it was called, from the peculiar 
mode of its preparation; and the fat and greasy bear meat fur- 
nished a wholesome and palatable substitute for bacon. Many 
times, scarce of provisions, they were hungry and sore tried 
for a full meal, especially when in the vicinity of parties of 
Indians liable to be attracted by the ring of the hunter’s rifle. 

Wolves were constant visitors, barking and howling about 
the camp, lying in wait for any odd scraps, ard the panther 
(Felis concolor), or American cougar, was more than once found 
prowling around, most probably attracted by the venison which 
was generally in good supply in their camp. 

While surveying on Deer Creek in the present Madison 
County, Mr. Sullivant was in advance running his line, when 
suddenly he encountered a Frenchman on horseback accom- 
panied by two Indians on foot, and, apprehending nothing from 
so sma!l a party, he passed on after exchanging salutations and 
signs of amity. Soon after, hearing gun shots, he came quickly 
back, and found that the rear guard of his own party, upon 
discovering the Indians, had fired upon them, kiliing the French- 
man, who was most probably a trader among them. When he 
fell, one of the Indians instantly sprang upon the horse and 
dashed away; the other plunged down the bank of the creek 
and disappeared. Mr. Sullivant was much provoked, and severely 
reprimanded his men for this unnecessary attack, and, believing 
it would soon be followed by a retaliation from the Indian vil'ages 
on the Sticto, c'osed up his work as soon as possible and left 
the neighborhood. 
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Jonathan Alder, well-known to our old citizens, had been 
captured in Virginia, when he was about nine years old, by a 
roving party of Indians, and carried into Ohio, where he was 
adopted into a family, and, becoming a member of the tribe 
by appropriate rites and ceremonies, he married and lived among 
them for many years. After the settlement of the county, he 
bought land of my father, and was a frequent visitor at our 
house in my boyhood. 

Although I had heard my father relate the incidents of the 
Deer Creek attack and the consequences that followed, it was 
gratifying to learn further particulars from Alder, who told me 
he was still living with the Indians, and, at this very time was 
with a small party conveying a lame and sick man to a famous 
doctor, living at the Mingo town, or encampment, on the east 
bank of the Scioto, one mile and a half below the present city 
of Columbus. He said they were so near as to distinctly hear 
the gunshots and shouts of my father’s party, and having sent 
one of the number to ascertain the cause, and finding it was from 
a body of white men, they became very much alarmed, and, appre- 
hending an attack, stole away as quietly as possible from so 
dangerous a vicinity, and traveling nearly all night, they arrived 
at their destination early in the afternoon of the next day, and 
found that the Indian who had taken the Frenchman’s horse had 
arrived in the morning before them. 

This fellow was the hero of the hour, magnifying the sad 
affair into a desperate and long continued fight, of which he 
was the sole survivor, and from which he had escaped after 
deeds of unwonted valor. It is true his tale seemed somewhat 
marvelous and rather incredible, as he had neither wounds nor 
scalps to show, but, as there was none to contradict, his story 
passed current, and indeed seemed to be strongly confirmed 
when Alder and his party related what they knew. The camp 
was hardly large enough to contain the vain-glorious boaster, 
and he was strutting about in full feather when, unfortunately 
for his reputation, the other Indian, who had precipitated himself 
over the bank of the creek, and hid in a pile of driftwood, now, 
on the second day, made his appearance and gave a true version of 
events. Whereupon, said Alder, with his peculiar and quaint 
laugh, the first fellow encountered such a storm of ridicule and 
reproach that he was driven from the camp village. 

I asked Alder what ailed the sick man and what became of 
him. He replied that he had a painful and swollen knee, and 
in the opinion of the doctor, was bewitched generally, and, from 
the signs, he knew it was the work of a certain woman of the 
tribe. The doctor, after half roasting his patient with hot stones, 
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gave him a decoction of herbs to drink, and then pretty nearly 
melted him with a tremendous sweat, and, rubbing him off, 
stretched him on his blankets, and, after considerable singing, 
smoking and powwowing, proceeded to scarify the knee, and 
(according to Alder), drew therefrom a mussel-shell about six 
inches long, remarking that now he had got that thing out, the 
man would get well, but that the woman would die. I remarked, 
“I don’t think such a thing possible, Mr. Alder.” “Oh! but I 
stood by and saw it done, and, sure enough, the woman did die in 
three weeks, and the man got well.” No doubt, the cunning old 
doctor and conjurer was an expert at sleight of hand, and took 
measures to secure the fulfillment of his prophecy about the poor 
woman, and, perhaps at the same time, to gratify some private 
grudge, and establish his own reputation more firmly. 

After a consultation was held at the Mingo village, an expe- 
dition was sent out to capture or destroy the surveying party; 
but, in anticipation of such a procedure, Mr. Sullivant was per- 
forming his last day’s work, preparatory to leaving the vicinity, 
when, on the fourth day from the affair of the Frenchman, and 
late in the afternoon, while engaged in running and closing up 
the last lines of his surveys, and being, as usual, in advance, he 
discovered a body of savages, somewhat larger than his own 
party, crossing a high grassed prairie or glade, and at such a 
distance that the parties would meet if he continued his course. 
He signaled his men to squat in the grass, and, when they got 
together, he said: “Now, here is a chance for a fight if you 
desire it. Say the word and we will go in. It is for you to 
determine.” A council was held, and it was decided to let the 
Indians pass by, and for this course none were more clamorous 
than, or so strenuous as, those who, with insolent bravado, had 
scoffed, but a few days before, at any danger likely to result 
from their attack upon the Frenchman and his little party. 

Mr. Sullivant remarked: “It has turned out just as I 
expected, for those most restive and insubordinate under whole- 
some discipline always prove the most unready and cowardly in 
the presence of real danger.” After directing the men to keep 
together, and assist each other in any emergency, he pointed out 
the direction of Limestone, in case they became separated, and 
told them they were not to fire a gun, as it would reveal their 
locality to the Indians. Rising from concealment, he proceeded 
to finish his last line and close the survey at the place of begin- 
ning. This was effected just at twilight, and my father was 
making his last entry in his field book, when a flock of turkeys 
nearby began to fly up in the trees to roost. This sudden 
temptation was too much for some of the men and several shots 
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were fired. My father warned the men to be ready, for the 
Indians were within hearing and would be on them in a few 
minutes. He had scarcely ceased speaking, when they rushed 
upon them with a whoop and a voliey. He lifted his compass, 
which was on the Jacob’s staff standing beside him, and tossing 
it into a fallen tree top, unslung the light shotgun he carried 
strapped on his back, and fired at an Indian who was advancing 
upon him with uplifted tomahawk, and, turning about to look 
for his men, saw they were in a panic and rapidly dispersing, and 
he also tock to his heels, and fortunately, in about a quarter of 
a mile, fell in with six of his men. Favored in their flight by 
the darkness, and shaping their course by the stars, they journeyed 
all night and most of the next day before halting. 


The third night, as they were traveling a’ong, footsore and 
weary, they heard voices which seemed to procee from a hillock 
in*front, and they stopped and hailed. The other party, discc 
ering them at the same moment, challenged . ordered a halt. 
A parley ensued, when, to their great surprise, those on the 
hill appeared to be the other and larger party of their own men. 
But no advance was made by either side, each fearing the other 
might be a decoy in the hands of the Indians, for it was not an 
uncommon trick for the cunning savages to compel their unfortu- 
nate prisoners to play such a part. 

After numerous questions and inquiries, and a good deal 
of talk on both sides, the larger body insisted, under threat of 
an immediate volley, that the advance should be made by the 
smaller party. Mr. Sullivant handed his note-book and papers 
to his own men, with the request to deliver them to his friends 
in Kentucky in case anything should happen to him and they 
be fortunate enough to escape, and promising to give them warn- 
ing, at all hazards, if there was treachery in the case, he went 
forward alone, and finding all right, his own little party ad- 
vanced and they had a joyful meeting in the wilderness. 


Upon comparing experiences, they found that two men were 
missing, Murray, and another whose name I do not recollect, 
who had fallen at the fire of the Indians when they made their 
attack. 

An interesting sequel to the incidents here related is the 
fact that years afterward, when Madison County was settling, 
and my father had sold this tract of land, and it was being cleared 
up, the compass was found but little injured, where it had been 
flung, and having been recovered, is still carefully preserved by 
the writer as a memento of those perilous times. 
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Upon one expedition, Mr. Sullivant had appointed a ren- 
dezvous for his party at the Forks of the Scioto, by which name 
the junction of this river and Whetstone (now called Olentangy ) 
was known by the early surveyors, and was so designated on their 
maps. He directed his men, if he was not present by a certain 
time, to leave a canoe for him and proceed up the river, and 
await his arrival at the mouth of the stream now known as 
Mill Creek. Mr. Sullivant was detained and did not join his 
men at the Forks of the Scioto, but found, on his arrival, a 
canoe which had been left according to his directions. It was 
late in the evening, but he embarked immediately, intending to 
proceed up the river a few miles before encamping. 


Just after pushing out, he discovered three Indians lurking 
in the grove of great sycamores that used to stand on the west 
benk of the Whetstone. He pushed on up the river, keeping a 
siarp lookout, and soon found that the Indians were cautiously 
following, and ti...e was no further doubt as to their intention, 
which was to pursue and come upon him after he had encamped 
for the night. 

At dusk, having reached the wooded island opposite the 
stone quarry, three miles above the present site of Columbus, he 
took the north channel and ‘anded on the island. Here, having 
seen that his pursuers were still following, he proceeded rather 
ostentatiously to haul up his canoe and secure it for the night, in 
full view of the Indians, and began to cut bushes and drive 
stakes, as if preparing for a camp, and soon kindled, on purpose, 
a small and smoky fire, sufficient to attract attention, but without 
giving much light. 

It having, by this time, become fairly dark, he took his gun, 
compass and pack, and quickly, but quietly, crossed the island 
and waded across the river to the opposite side, and proceeding 
but a little way, stopped to rest and eat some supper. He 
trusted in his strategem to deceive the Indians, who, he believed, 
would wait, according to their usual custom, until far into 
the night before coming upon their unsuspecting victim when 
wrapped in profound sleep, and, before this attempt, he hoped 
to be far on his way toward his men, whom he did join next 
evening. 

Soon after he reached the west side of the river the moon 
rose, and, tearing a leaf from his note-book, he wrote, as well 
as the light permitted, a brief account of the circumstances, and 
signing his name, placed it in a cleft stick stuck into the ground, 
pe before leaving, carved his initials and the date on the bark 
of a tree. 
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A long time afterward, when botanizing on the bank of the 
river above the quarry, I took refuge from a passing shower 
under the spreading branches of a large sugar-tree. Some 
ancient ax marks on the bark attracted my attention, and passing 
around the tree, I was surprised at seeing the letters “L. S.” 
and a date on the bark. This event, which I had heard related 
in my boyhood, instantly occurred to me, and I perceived I was 
standing on the precise spot where my father had left this 
memorial of himself, in the solitude of the wilderness, near 
fifty years before, when fleeing for his life, with naught but 
his own courage and self-reliance to sustain him. 


* * *« Ke * x 


To our present generation the mention of travel by canoe 
may appear strange, and I will here state that, before there were 
any mill-dams or obstructions, the Scioto River furnished the 
most easy access to the valley, and, during the early settlement of 
the State, many families and immigrants availed themselves of 
the transport by pirogues and canoes to reach Piketon, Chilli- 
cothe, Circleville, and other places, and the first settlers in the 
town of Franklinton came in canoes. 


* * * * *& x 


The want of grist-mills was severely felt by the early settlers. 
What few mills were 1n the county were distant from Franklinton 
and not convenient of access, and the laborious process by hand 
mills and graters was frequently resorted to, to obtain a coarse 
flour and meal for hoe-cakes. The old-fashioned hominy mortar, 
constructed out of a log, was in constant requisition, the hominy 
pot was kept hot winter and summer, and fried hominy was no 
mean substitute for bread. 

* * * * * &* 


At and previous to this time, there prevailed a very uneasy 
feeling in the public mind, owing to the uncertain and even 
unfriendly disposition manifested by the Indian tribes still re- 
siding within our borders. An Indian war had only been averted 
by the opportune victory of General Harrison over the Indians, 
at the famous battle of Tippecanoe, in the Indiana Territory in 
the year 1811. 

Now, in the summer of 1812, they were again restive, having 
been tampered with and much demoralized by the celebrated 
Prophet and his distinguished brother, Tecumseh, a chief among 
the Shawnees. Our difficulties with Great Britain resulted in a 
declaration of war against that power in June, 1812. The Eng- 
lish Government had its agents among the Indians of the North- 
west, who were furnishing arms and inciting them to hostility 
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against our unprotected and exposed settlements, and the inhabi- 
tants, therefore, had just grounds for their apprehensions. 

The Ohio troops, intended for the protection of our borders 
and to operate against the British forces in Upper Canada, were 
assembled at Franklinton, Dayton, and Urbana, and, under the 
lead of our patriotic Governor Meigs, were marched a short 
distance from the latter place, and turned over to the command 
of General Hull. He marched to Detroit, and the unfortunate 
and unnecessary surrender of his whole army to an inferior 
force of British and Indians, without so much as striking a 
blow, is a matter of history known to all. 

Such an unlooked-for and astounding blow almost paralyzed 
the country and created great alarm, for many of the Indian 
tribes, encouraged by this untoward event, and urged by the 
British agents, now openly took sides against us. Months of 
apprehension supervened, and a feverish anxiety infected the 
whole community, for Franklinton was really a frontier settle- 
ment, and the inhabitants were in constant dread, lest, by some 
sudden attack, their houses should be given to the flames and their 
wives and little ones fall a prey to the tomahawk and scalping- 
knife of the remorseless savages, who spared neither sex nor 
age, and marked their track with fire and blood. 

Indian alarms were frequent, and, on such occasions, the 
terrified settlers from up Darby Creek, Sells’ settlement on the 
Scioto, from Delaware and Worthington and the adjacent re- 
gions, came flocking into Franklinton, and at one time a ditch 
and stockade was commenced around the Court-house, to convert 
it into a citadel. 

During this troublesome and exciting period, Mr. Sullivant 
rendered efficient aid, and, by his own calmness and conduct, 
did much to allay excitement and restore courage and confidence, 
for the citizens looked much to him. He kept two scouts of his 
own, well skilled in wood-craft and knowledge of Indian signs, 
constantly on duty for some weeks, as far up as the present 
Zanesfield, in Logan County, who reported to him at short inter- 
vals. This inspired confidence, and gave assurance that timely 
warning would be given of any real Indian invasion, and it 
became a saying with many that, “when Sullivant went into a 
stockade, or prepared to fly with his family, they would follow, 
but not until then.” 

The war proceeded with varying success, till the disastrous 
defeat of our forces under General Winchester, and the atrocious 
murder of our wounded and prisoners at Frenchtown (more 
commonly known as the battle of the River Raisin), under the 
very eye of Proctor, the British commander, showing an utter 
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disregard for the rules of civilized warfare, carried sorrow and 
mourning into many a household in Kentucky, and still further 
revived and intensified the dread of savage invasion. 

Under the circumstances, it was deemed highly important 
that the Ohio tribes, who had hitherto remained neutral, should 
now be induced to take an active part on behalf of the Govern- 
ment in the ensuing campaign, or at least give a guarantee of 
their peaceful intention by removing, with their families, within 
the white settlements. 

Accordingly, a meeting was arranged and held on June a2tst, 
1813, on the grounds of Mr. Sullivant at Franklinton. The 
Delaware, Shawnee, Wyandot, and Seneca tribes were repre- 
sented by about fifty of the chiefs and warriors. General Harri- 
son represented the Government, and with him were his staff 
and a brilliant array of officers in full uniform. Behind 
was a detachment of soldiers. In his front were the Indians. 
Around all were the inhabitants of the region far and near, 
with many a mother and maid, as interested spectators. 

The General began to speak in calm and measured tones 
befitting the grave occasion, but an undefined oppression seemed 
to hold all in suspense, as, with silent and almost breathless 
attention, they waited the result of the General’s words, which 
seemed to fall on dull ears, as the Indians sat with unmoved 
countenances and smoked on in stolid silence. At length the 
persuasive voice of the great commander struck a responsive 
chord, and, when Tarhe, “the Crane,” the great Wyandot chief, 
slowly rose to his feet, and, standing for a moment in a graceful 
and commanding attitude, made a brief reply, and then, with 
others, pressed forward to grasp the hand of Harrison, not only 
in token of amity, but in agreement to stand as a barrier on our 
exposed border, a terrible doubt and apprehension was lifted 
from the hearts of all. Jubilant shouts rent the air, women wept 
for joy, and stalwart men thrilled with pleasure as they now 
thought of the assured safety of their wives and children from 
a cruel and stealthy foe, and they prepared at once, with cheerful 
alacrity, to go forth to the impending battles. 


* * * * * * 


In 1816, having procured a charter from the Legislature, 
Mr. Sullivant built a large and expensive toll-bridge across the 
river between Franklinton and Columbus. This bridge served all 
the traffic crossing the river until 1833 when the Government 
bridge was built. 

About 1820, Mr. Sullivant and a few other citizens built the 
Columbus Academy, a one-story two-roomed frame building, 
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which stood near the site of the present Second Presbyterian 
Church on Third Street*. This schoolhouse stood away out in 
the commons among the pawpaw bushes, and in all the neighbor- 
hood there were but three houses east of High Street at this 
time. There were none south on Third or Fourth Streets, which 
were covered with stumps and bushes in that direction, and all 
beyond Fourth Street were out-lots, used for meadows and cow 
pastures, and where, occasionally, a few patches of corn were 
cultivated. 
x * oe * * x 

In person, Mr. Sullivant was of medium height, muscular 
and well proportioned, quick and active in his movements, with 
an erect carriage and a good walk, a well-balanced head, finished 
off with a cue, which he always wore; a broad and high forehead, 
an aquiline nose, and a biue-gray eye, a firm mouth and squars 
chin. He was firm and positive in his opinions, but courteous 
in manners and expression, prompt and decisive to act upon his 
convictions, and altogether a man of forcible character, exercising 
an influence over those with whom he came in contact. 

He died August 8th, 1823, in the fifty-eighth year of his age. 

The following obituary notice, copied from the Columbus 
Gazette of August 14, 1823, was written by some friend who 
knew him well: 

DIED 


In Franklinton, on Friday last, Lucas Sullivant, Esq. In the death 
of this active and enterprising citizen, the community has lost a member 
whose place can not well be supplied, his relations a valuable friend, and 
his children a beneficent protector. He possessed a great spirit of liberal- 
ity, which an ample fortune, ecquired by his own great industry, enabled 
him to gratify to an uncommon extent. He was a man of strict in- 
tegrity, of the most persevering industry and rigid economy. He was a kind 
and indulgent father, a sincere and hospitable friend, a generous neighbor, 
and the poor were never turned away empty from his well-filled granaries. 


Dr. John M. Edmiston, distinguished physician, who came 
here in 1812, was a gentleman of much intelligence and fine cul- 
ture. He was the personal friend and attending physician, and 
much attached to Mr. Sullivant, fond of visiting him and talking 
with him, holding hin in high estimation. 

He used to say of Mr. Suliivant: “Take him all in all, 
with his strong and vigorous intellect, his knowledge of human 
nature, his decision of character, good judgment, high sense of 
personal honor and integrity, he is one of the most remarkable 
men I ever knew. He seemed born to be a leader, and in 
whatever direction he had turned his attention, he would have 
distinguished himself and become a man of mark.” 


* This building was razed some years ago. 
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SARAH STARLING SULLIVANT. 


Sarah Starling, second daughter and fourth child of Col. 
William Starling and Susanna, his wife, married Lucas Sullivant, 
and removed with him to the new village of Franklinton, where 
he owned large and valuable estates. This was before Ohio was 
a State, and while it was yet an almost unbroken wilderness, but 
the young wife was equal to the situation and bore the hardships 
and privations of the period with courage and a cheerful spirit. 

In 1812, after the surrender of General Hull to the British 
forces, at Detroit, the whole frontier was exposed to an irruption 
of bloody savages, the allies of Great Britain. For months the 
inhabitants were harassed with fears of such an invasion, and 
indeed Indian alarms were more than once wide-spread and 
prevalent, all of which she bore with calmness and fortitude. 

Calls for volunteers were frequent on such occasions, and I 
suppose it was when my father was so absent that, one night 
when I was sleeping with my mother, “Dragon,” an unusually 
large and intelligent mastiff, kept up a fierce barking, displaying 
an extraordinary excitement, aid ever and anon taking post 
under my mother’s window, which seemed the special object of 
his defense, she drew me up closer, saying: “I am afraid ‘Old 
Drag’ smells Indians.” 

On another occasion, when the newsboy brought in the 
weekly copy of the Freeman’s Chronicle, a paragraph met her 
eye, and, letting the paper fall, she exclaimed: “Thank God, our 
troops have taken Malden.” Calling me to her, with the tears 
standing in her eyes, she again said: ‘My son, thank God, our 
troops have taken Malden.’* Yes, “our troops have taken 
Malden,” were words of great significance, and full of comfort 
to the women of those days, who devoutly thanked God that 
this stronghold of the savages had been destroyed —a_ place 
where the bloody and reeking scalps of our women and children 
were paid for with British gold! 

In these days of immunity from Indian alarms, it is difficult 
to convey any adequate idea of the dread of attack and massacre 
that possessed all classes at that time. It must be remembered, 
however, that the horrible atrocities, committed in the Indian bor- 
der wars of Virginia, Pennsylvania, Kentucky and Ohio, were 
yet fresh in the recollection of most of the adult population of 
that period. He who has taken part in Indian warfare, or once 
heard the war-cry of the savage, will never forget how, for the 
time being, it strikes terror and apprehension to the stoutest 
heart, and he only can fully understand and appreciate the dread 
of the cruelties and mutilations which were the general conse- 


_ *Malden, in Upper Canada, was the headquarters of the hostile In- 
dians, where they received arms and outfits from the English agents. 
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quences and accompaniments of an irruption of bloody and re- 
morseless savages. 

After the battle of the Thames in Upper Canada in October, 
1813, and the defeat of General Proctor with his Indian allies, 
and the death of their leader, Tecumseh, which occurred at the 
same time, apprehension from the Indians, in a great measure, 
subsided, and large parties of Ohio tribes from Sandusky, Maca- 
cheek, and other villages and camps on the headwaters of the 
Scioto, were frequent traders in Franklinton with Lincoln 
Goodale, R. W. McCoy, Henry Brown, Starling and DeLashmutt, 
Samuel Barr, and other merchants, or as they were called in 
those days, “store-keepers.”” The Indians brought furs and skins, 
baskets, maple-sugar, cranberries, dried venison, hams, etc., which 
they sold for hard silver, refusing all kinds of paper money, and, 
as they neither asked for nor gave trust, they generally bought 
or sold one thing at a time, paying out or receiving the price, as 
the case might be, closing each transaction, never making a bill, 
or paying for the whole in a lump. They bought powder and 
lead, tobacco, knives and squaw-axes, paints for the face, broad- 
cloth and squaw-cloth, bright calicoes and handkerchiefs, blankets, 
and above all, but lastly, a good supply of whisky, for it was 
their custom, after completing their purchases, to celebrate the 
occasion by a “high drunk,” in which all participated save a few 
old men and women selected to take care of the rest, and these, 
no doubt, afterward had their share in compensation for present 
self-denial. These drunken orgies would last for three or four 
days, and were generally accompanied with much singing, howl- 
ing and dancing, alternated with brawls and fighting. 

Franklinton was the rendezvous of the second army under 
Harrison, gathered after Hull’s surrender, and the Kentucky 
troops, under the command of the gallant and venerable Governor 
Shelby, were encamped on the premises of Mr. Sullivant, and 
his house was the welcomed resort of the officers and men, many 
of whom were personal friends and acquaintances of himself 
and his wife. 

She was a ministering spirit to the sick soldiers, in camp and 
hospital, supplying their wants from her own table and stores. 
In 1814, a malignant and contagious typhus, or cold plague, as 
it was called, broke out in camp, and she contracted the disease, 
of which she died April 28th of that year. 

She was very much beloved and respected by all who knew 
her, and many an immigrant, in the early settlement of the 
country, had cause to bless her, for, to the poor and needy, the 
sick or afflicted, she was indeed a “Lady Bountiful,” and the 
memory of her gentle manners, her good deeds and abounding 
charities long survived her. 





REVIEWS, NOTES AND COMMENTS 


BY THE EDITOR 


“VERILY THE WORLD DO MOVE” 


Under this caption the Lancaster Daily Eagle, of 
September 13, 1927, publishes the following editorial: 


In another portion of this paper, we reproduce, possibly for 
the twentieth time, a resolution supposed to have been passed by a 
Lancaster School Board away back, a hundred years ago, in 1828. 
These records of the school board of that period are not obtain- 
able, and even though they were, this resolution denying the use 
of a schoolroom for a public debate as to whether or not railroads 
were practical, would be absent from the minutes of the Lancaster 
School Board’s session of that date. 

We were inclined for a time to take this matter as an insult 
upon the discernment of our early citizenship, which for a century 
or more has boasted of an intelligence of the superior stage. 
Lancaster has produced three cabinet officers, Ewing of the 
Treasury and Interior Department, Stansberry of the Attorney 
General’s office, and John Sherman, Secretary of the Treasury 
under McKinley, and one of the greatest generals of the Civil 
War, General Sherman. They are our jewels and we are proud 
of them. 

In those early days, along about the time that a Lancaster 
School Board was supposed to have thought that telegraphs and 
railroads were impossibilities and rank infidelity, our fair city 
was credited with having the best and brainiest group of lawyers 
of any county in the state and several educators and teachers of 
national repute. 

In Mr. Will Scott’s article in another column it is plainly 
shown that this resolution was not the product of a Lancaster 
School Board, but of the South Charleston, Ohio, skeptics, a 
little village more than fifty miles away. But even though it 
should have’ had its birth in Lancaster, does the passage of a 
resolution like that show a lack of learning or a deficiency of 
grey matter? 

No, absolutely not. 

(190) 
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Why, it has only been a few weeks ago that our beloved 
Lindbergh hopped off from New York to the Le Bourget Field 
of France, and what did the New Yorkers say? Ninety-nine out 
of a hundred called him the “flying fool,” and many still so 
believe, although they are afraid to say it. Edison was declared 
“crazy” when he claimed that he would light the world with 
electricity and the Wright Brothers were declared everything 
almost, when they claimed they could fly with a heavier-than-air 
machine. 

And while Lancaster does not claim the authorship of that 
famous resolution, which declared that on a railroad you could 
travel at the frightful speed of fifteen miles an hour, we really 
believe that there were some people in Lancaster who believed 
the same, as the South Charleston, Ohio, School Board, believed 
a hundred years ago. 

Verily, the world do move. 


The article by Mr. Will Scott, to which reference is 
made, is published elsewhere in this issue of the Quar- 
TERLY. 


DR. HERVEY SCOTT 


Judge Van A. Snider, of Lancaster, Ohio, has for- 
warded to us a biographical sketch of Dr. Hervey Scott, 
quoted from the Centennial History of Lancaster, 
written by C. M. L. Wiseman, and published in 1898. 
It is here reproduced in full. 


Dr. Hervey Scott, the subject of this sketch, was born near 
Old Town, Greene County, Ohio, January 30, 1809. He re- 
mained on his father’s farm until his seventeenth birthday, when 
he took up his residence with the family of William Milton, in 
South Charleston, Clark County, Ohio. At this place he attended 
school and learned the trade of manufacturing spinning-wheels. 
When he was twenty-four years of age, he gave his entire atten- 
tion to the study of medicine, attending the Ohio Medical Col- 
lege, in Cincinnati. In 1836, he entered the practice of his chosen 
profession and continued for about three years, when he turned 
his attention to dentistry, which calling he followed in Lancaster 
for more than forty years. 


During most of his life, especially the latter part, Dr. Scott 
manifested a decided liking for journalistic work, and his many 
historical and pioneer sketches have attracted attention. In 1859, 
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he bought the Lancaster Gazette and American Democrat, con- 
solidating the two papers, placing the office under the supervision 
of his son, Hervey. 

The History of Fairfield County, which made its advent in 
1876, was a very meritorius production of Dr. Scott. It was 
highly appreciated by our people, especially the older ones. He 
possessed a most wonderful memory with regard to incidents 
and events of years long gone by, and his general knowledge and 
recollections of early pioneer life were decidedly accurate. 

At the time of his death, which occurred at Toledo, in Sep- 
tember, 1895, Dr. Scott was in his eighty-seventh year. He pos- 
sessed a wonderfully strong physical organization, coming from 
a hardy race of people. 

His many acts of kindness and charity extended to those in 
need, his deferential bearing toward his seniors and constant 
attention to the sick, will be recalled by many of our citizens. 


QUARTERMASTER’S RECORD BOOK—1793 
Through the interest of Mr. Frazer E. Wilson, of 


Greenville, Ohio, the Society has come into the posses- 
sion of a Quartermaster’s Record Book, which was kept 
in old Fort Washington, the site of which is now in- 
cluded in the city of Cincinnati. 


This is a record of 238 receipts for supplies issued 
by the Quartermaster, and other routine matters in his 
line of duty in the old Fort from April 24 to June 14, 
1793, while preparing for his expedition against the In- 
dians of the Maumee Valley. 

The record, which had been handed down as an heir- 
loom for two or three generations, became the property 
of George W. Worley, of Richmond, Indiana, from 
whom it was purchased by Mr. Wilson and presented to 
this Society. 

Mr. Worley’s grandfather, James Worley, served in 
General Wayne’s army and in the War of 1812. 


The record has been somewhat marred by the 
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owners through whose hands it has passed in the long 
period since it was originally written. They have re- 
corded in it quaint receipts, accounts and other matters 
of little or no value today. For a time it appears to have 
been used as a copy-book. It is, however, in spite of 
these insertions, a venerable, interesting and legible 
document, which throws strong sidelights on the activi- 
ties of the frontier army during this interesting period. 


JOSEPH GREEN BUTLER, JR. 


Joseph Green Butler, Jr., pioneer iron manufacturer, 
philanthropist and author, died at his home in Youngs- 
town, Ohio, December 19, 1927. Had he lived two days 
longer, he would have been 87 years old. He was born 
at Temperance Furnace, Mercer County, Pennsylvania, 


December 21, 1840. He was the son of Joseph Green 
and Temperance (Orwig) Butler. His father was an 
iron manufacturer and blast-furnace expert. His mother 
was descended from one of the oldest families in Berks 
County, Pennsylvania. 

The Butler family lineage has been traced to those 
bearing that name who went to Ireland in the reign of 
Henry II. The family emigrated to America in the 
eighteenth century and seven members had commissions 
in the American Army during the Revolution. 

Col. Thomas Butler, a close friend of George Wash- 
ington, was a charcoal contractor and furnished fuel for 
furnaces in Pennsylvania. His son, Joseph, was an iron 
master at Bellefonte, Pennsylvania. His son, Joseph 
Green Butler, Sr., followed the iron business for some 
time in central Pennsylvania. Later he moved west- 
ward and operated a furnace at New Wilmington, Penn- 
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sylvania, succeeding William McKinley, Sr., father of 
President McKinley, as manager. 


Joseph Green Butler, Jr., was a third son and was 














JOSEPH GREEN BUTLER, JR. 


one year old when the family moved to Niles, Ohio. He 
spent most of his boyhood there, attending the village 
school with William McKinley, afterward president of 
the United States. The two were intimate and lifetime 
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friends. In their boyhood days, while in the Mahoning 
River, young Butler is said to have rescued William 
McKinley, when he was on the verge of drowning. 

At the age of fifteen, Mr. Butler entered a store in 
Niles, as clerk, but soon afterward became a shipping- 
clerk in the iron-works of James Ward and Company. 
He was promoted to financial manager, a position which 
he held from 1858 to 1863. He was with Hale and 
Ayer, of Chicago, from 1863 to 1866. In the latter 
year, he became manager of the Girard Iron Company, 
Girard, Ohio, and was associated with Ohio’s War Gov- 
ernor, David Tod, William Ward and William Rich- 
ards. They built the first blast-furnace, in the Mahon- 
ing Valley, to be equipped with a closed top, and con- 
ducted the business for twelve years. At the end of 
this time, Mr. Butler sold his interests and became 
manager of the Brier Hill Iron Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio. This was a large and successful iron-making 
establishment, operating blast-furnaces and mining coal 
on a large scale. 

Subsequently, Mr. Butler was prominently connected 
with many manufacturing enterprises. He has prop- 
erly been regarded as perhaps the most potent personal 
influence in establishing the great iron industries of the 
Mahoning Valley. 

He was one of the organizers of the Ohio Steel Com- 
pany, the first concern to make steel in the Mahoning 
Valley. He was a director of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute; president of the Portage Silica Com- 
pany; vice president of the Brier Hill Steel Company; 
chairman of the board of the Bessemer Limestone and 
Cement Company; director of the Youngstown Sheet 
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and Tube Company, Pennsylvania and Lake Erie Dock 
Company, Cleveland and Mahoning Valley Railway 
Company, Pittsburgh, Youngstown and Ashtabula Rail- 
way Company, Pennsylvania and Ohio Light and Power 
Company, Youngstown and Suburban Railway Com- 
pany, the First National Bank and of numerous lesser 
enterprises. 

Mr. Butler took an active interest in politics. This 
dated from his early years. He used to relate incidents 
in the life of Governor Tod; and was present when the 
latter received a telegram from Abraham Lincoln ten- 
dering him the position of Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States, which office he declined. Mr. 
Butler was a Republican. He was delegate to three 
national conventions of that party the last of which was 
held in Chicago, in 1920. 


Mr. Butler is the author of a number of books writ- 
ten in the later years of his life and devoted largely to 
the history of the iron industry in the Mahoning Valley 
and his contact with noted men and events covering the 
interesting period of his lifetime. Following is a list of 
his principal works: 


Life of William McKinley, 1900; First Trip Across 
the Continent, 1904; First Trip Abroad, 1906; Presi- 
dents I Have Seen and Known, 1910; A Journey 
Through France in Wartime, 1917; Fifty Years of Iron 
and Steel, 1917; History of Youngstown and the Ma- 
honing Valley, in three volumes, 1921; and Recollections 
of Men and Events — an Autobiography, 1925. 


The last-named was reviewed in the QUARTERLY of 
July, 1925. 
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In his “Personal Reminiscences,” which form the 
concluding chapter of his History of Youngstown and 
the Mahoning Valley, Vol. I, he tells how he got into the 
iron business: 


In 1857, James Ward, Sr., came into the company store at 
Niles, where my father had charge, and told him that the ship- 
ping clerk in the mill was “on a spree,” and that he would have 
to borrow one of the clerks until this man sobered up. Father 
said: “There are three of them; take your pick of the lot.” Mr. 
Ward looked the boys over and chose me, and that was the way 
I got into the iron business. 

Mr. Butler contributed liberally of his wealth to 
many enterprises and institutions. The National Mc- 
Kinley Birthplace Memorial, in Niles, Ohio, is a monu- 
ment to his public spirit and his devotion to his lifelong 
friend. To the building of this memorial he gave freely 
of his time and money, contributing to the endowment 
fund alone an initial subscription of $100,000. His in- 
terest in art extended over many years. His desire was 
to establish in his home city an institution that should 
continually foster and encourage a similar interest 
among the rising generation. He erected, in the city 
of Youngstown, an institution known as the Butler Art 
Institute. To this he contributed rare works of art 
collected during his lifetime and, in his will, he left to 
the Institute the large residue of his fortune, estimated 
at more than one million dollars. 


Through the years to come, the McKinley Memorial, 
in Niles, and the Butler Art Institute, in Youngstown, 
will attract an ever-increasing number of visitors to 
these two cities. 


He belonged to many associations — industrial and 
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learned — and was a life member of the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society. 

Joseph Green Butler, Jr., married Harriet Voorhes 
Ingersoll, of Honesdale, Pennsylvania, January 10, 
1866. Of this union were born Mrs. Blanche (Butler) 
Ford, Mrs. Grace Ingersoll (Butler) McGraw, and Mr. 
Henry A. Butler. The latter two survive. Mrs. Butler 
died in 1921. 

Mr. Butler was familiarly known as “Uncle Joe,” 
and his wide circle of acquaintances and friends felt a 
personal loss, when they learned that his death had 
come on the eve of the celebration of his eighty-seven 
years of life in the Mahoning Valley. 


PROF. AZARIAH SMITH ROOT 


A librarian of state, national and international repu- 
tation died at his home in Oberlin, Ohio, Sunday, Octo- 
ber 2, 1927. He was born at Middlefield, Massachu- 
setts, February 3, 1862. He was the son of Solomon F. 
and Anna (Smith) Root. 


He came as a student to Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio, from Dalton, Massachusetts, in 1879. He was 
graduated from the College with the degree of A. B., in 
1884, and received his A. M. degree in 1887. He was a 
law student at Boston University from 1884 to 1885; 
cataloguer in the Oberlin College Library from 1885 to 
1886, and student at Harvard Law School from 1886 
to 1887 and at the University of Gottingen, Germany, in 
1898 and 1899. He was a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 


For forty years Professor Root was librarian of the 
Oberlin College Library; and was, for some time, an 
annual lecturer before the Library Schools of Columbia, 
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Western Reserve and Michigan Universities and Pratt 
Institute. During 1916 and 1917, he was acting direc- 
tor of the New York Public Library School. He was 
president of the Ohio Library Association in 1901 and 
1914-1915; of the American Library Association, 1921- 
1922; of the Bibliographical Society of America, 1909- 
1912 and 1923-1926. He was also a director of the 
American Correspondence School of Librarianship. 

He was active in temperance work. With Howard 
Russell, A. G. Comings, J. P. Henderson, H. M. Tenney 
and other prominent citizens of Oberlin, he assisted in 
organizing the Anti-Saloon League of America. 
Throughout the remainder of his life he was a faithful 
supporter of this organization. 

In his long service as librarian of the Oberlin College 
Library, he built up what is said to be the largest college 
library in the world. When he entered upon his duties 
in this institution, it numbered 14,000 volumes. When 
he died, it had grown to 507,587 volumes, most of which 
were bound and all of which were thoroughly indexed 
and available for loan and reference use. The Oberlin 
College Library is Professor Root’s enduring monu- 
ment. 

Shortly before his death, Professor Root had been 
elected to the position of secretary, librarian and chair- 
man of the Book-Purchase Committee of the Spiegel 
Grove Committee of the Ohio State Archzological and 
Historical Society, and director of research at original 
sources in Spain, France, England and Canada, relating 
to the State of Ohio, the Northwest Territory, the 
United States of America and the Western Hemisphere, 
in the Hayes Memorial Library, at Fremont, Ohio. He 
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had been especially active in the selection of books for 
the Hayes Memorial Library. 

He was a life member of the Ohio State Archzolog- 
ical and Historical Society and served on its Spiegel 
Grove Committee. 

Mr. Root was a scholarly gentleman, unassuming, 
modest, and from early manhood a great student. He 
was a wise and trusted counselor among the student 
body and faculty of Oberlin College and a constantly 
widening circle of those who came to him for advice. 
His death leaves a vacant place that will be long felt by 
his library associates, especially those in Ohio. 

Professor Root is survived by his wife, Mrs. Anna 
Mayo (Metcalf) Root, whom he married in 1887; by a 
daughter, Marian, connected with the New York City 


Public Library, and by a son, Francis M., professor 
of Social Hygiene and Public Health, at Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore. 


WILLIAM PENDLETON PALMER 


William Pendleton Palmer, president of the Ameri- 
can Wire and Steel Company, died at his home in Cleve- 
land Heights, December 19, 1927. He was born in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., June 17, 1861; was the son of James 
Stewart and Eleanor Pendleton (Mason) Palmer; and 
was educated in the public schools of his native city. He 
took an active interest in educational institutions; was 
trustee of Case Library and Oberlin College; president 
of the Western Reserve Historical Society; and mem- 
ber of a number of literary and industrial societies. 

His estate, at the time of his death, was valued at 


over $1,000,000. He left gifts of $25,000 to both the 
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Western Reserve Historical Society and the Cleveland 
Foundation. 

Mr. Palmer was a life member of the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society and was at one 
time a member of its Board of Trustees. 


DEATH OF DR. WILLIAM C. MILLS. 


While the current issue of the QUARTERLY was pass- 
ing through the press, Dr. William C. Mills, since 1898 
archeologist and director of the Ohio State Archzo- 
logical and Historical Society, passed to his final rest at 
midnight, on January 17, 1928. In the death of Dr. 
Mills the Society has sustained a great loss. The Mu- 
seum, which is the result of his long years of faithful 
and devoted service, is his enduring monument. 

An extended sketch of his life and services to the 
Society and the State, will appear in the next issue of the 
QUARTERLY. 


ROSS COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


A four-day exhibition of historical and archeological 
material was held at the Chillicothe Armory, Novem- 
ber 21 to 24, 1927. The occasion was a reorganization 
or revival of the Ross County Historical Society, for 
some years inactive. Several members of the Museum 
staff were in attendance and a small exhibit of archzo- 
logical specimens from Ross County mounds was in- 
stalled. On the afternoon of the 22nd, Mr. H. C. 
Shetrone, curator of archeology, spoke on the “Pre- 
historic Resources of Ross County.” In the evening of 
the same date, Mr. Arthur C. Johnson, president of the 
Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society, made 
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the principal address in which he stressed the rich his- 
toric background of the county and predicted a gratify- 
ing future for the local Historical Society. Many rare 
relics of Chillicothe, from the days when the town was 
the capital of the state, were brought out by the exhi- 
bition. 


At that time John A. Poland was elected president 
of a temporary organization, and E. S. Wenis, secretary. 
A total of 150 members were secured, and this number 
had been increased to about 200 when the permanent 
organization was effected in January. 


On Thursday, January 12, the Society met to hear 
an address by Mr. C. B. Galbreath, secretary of the 
Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society. The 
speaker congratulated the local Society upon its suc- 
cessful inauguration and flattering prospects. He spoke 
of previous attempts to organize local historical societies 
in the Scioto Valley, directing especial attention to the 
organization of the Logan Historical Society. He read 
the following paragraph from the initial meeting of this 
Society, which was organized in 1841. 


In an assemblage of pioneers and citizens from different 
parts of the Scioto Valley, at Westfall, in Pickaway County, 
July 28, 1841, Judge Corwin, of Portsmouth, a pioneer of the 
last century, in a short, impressive speech, stated, that from the 
best information he possessed, we were on or very near the spot 
where Logan, the Mingo chief, the Indian philanthropist and 
friend of the white man, delivered his celebrated speech, sent 
to Lord Dunmore, creditable to mankind and honorable to him 
and his nation The venerable pioneer concluded by proposing 
that, as if listening to the speech, we uncover and resolve our- 
selves into a Society, determined to perpetuate those principles 
for which Logan suffered the sneers of his red brethren, by the 
erection of a monument to his memory, and by the careful col- 
lection, safe-keeping, and lasting preservation, for the use of 
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posterity, of the many scattered but interesting fragments of 
the history of the early settlements of the western country, as 
well as what remains of the first and successive settlements of 
North America. Whereupon, uncovered as we were in the sight 
of God, all present resolved themselves into a Society, determined 
to carry out the wishes of every one, as expressed by the proposer, 
and also to invite all who are warmed with American feelings to 
aid them in their enterprise. They then elected Felix Renick, 
Esq., of Ross County, another pioneer of the last century, presi- 
dent, and John S. Williams, of Chillicothe, recording and corre- 
sponding secretary. 


He drew attention to the fact that eminent men of 
Ross County were largely represented in this organiza- 
_ tion, the members of the executive committee of which 
were as follows: 

Hon. George Corwin, Hon. William Oldfield, and Moses 
Gregory, Esq., were appointed for Scioto County; Hon. Sam- 
uel Reed, Hon. John I. Vanmetre, and John Carolus, Esq., 
for Pike County ; William M. Anderson, Owen T. Reeves, Esqs., 
and Colonel John Madeira, for Ross County; William B. Thrall 
and Philo N. White, Esqs., and Dr. M. Brown, for Pickaway 
County; and Hon. Gustavus Swan, Noah H. Swayne and John 
G. Miller, Esqs., were appointed for Franklin County. 

He then proceeded with the address of the evening 
on “The Relation of George Washington and Abraham 
Lincoln to Ohio and Its History.” The Ross County 
Historical Society then effected a permanent organiza- 
tion as follows: 

__ John A. Poland, president ; Dr. C. W. Mills, first vice pres- 
ident ; Mrs. L. C. Anderson, second vice president; Charles M. 
Haynes, treasurer; Edwin S. Wenis, secretary; Miss Martha 
T. Bennett, Miss Effie S. Scott, Lyle S. Evans, Dr. Johns Gal- 


braith, Albert C. Spetnagel, Dr. B. F. Sproat and Morris Buch- 
walter, directors. 


A constitution and by-laws were adopted also. 
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MUSEUM ECHOES 


The first issue of Museum Echoes has been published 
and distributed by the Society. It fills a need that has 
long been apparent. It makes it possible to get promptly 
the current news of the activities of the Society to its 
members and all others interested in its work. Ten 


issues will be published each year, one for each month 
except July and August. Words of appreciation and 
encouragement for this venture have already been re- 


ceived from many sources. 
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